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/ 0 RB WILL take your Excellency 
A a for a rouble!” 
“ A rouble! Hear him talk. 
I will take the gentleman for 
2] seventy kopecks. See my 
SS horse, the swiftest in all 
St. ee 

“One of noble birth, take me. 
kopecks, anywhere in the town.” 

I stood on the steps of the Central Station, 
while drosky drivers quarrelled over me, and 
waited for competition to show me the 
approximately true value of my custom. The 
last bid stood. I turned and looked at the 
bidder of forty kopecks. His brown eyes 
met mine appealingly, and his tremulous lips 
muttered :— 

“For the children, one of noble birth, for 
the tiny younglings—I have had but one 
short fare to-day.” 

Tender-heartedness and economy formed 
an alliance. I motioned my porter to his 
drosky. The choice being made, the market 
was “ beared,” and bids of thirty and twenty- 
five kopecks fell like summer rain. But 
curiosity (for his face was _ strangely 
attractive to me) and _ tender-heartedness 
formed a dual coalition, and economy was 
routed utterly. Instead of the coarse 
angularities of countenance, the flinty, deep- 
set eyes, and stunted forehead of the ordinary 
Russian peasant, his facial outline was 
classical as a Greek statue ; his brown eyes 
might have been gazing a lifetime at the Bay 
of Naples. His one Tartar trace was the 
blue-black lank hair, which came straight 
back from his forehead, and his brow, 
furrowed with wrinkles, swelled out beneath 
it white and high. 

My regrets ceased abruptly with the arrival 
at the hotel. He received his forty kopecks 
with thanks, but without effusion, and made 
no effort to obtain a “tea” over and above 
his contract. I turned into the doorway, and 
he drove away. 

\ day or two after, while the town was 
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new to me, and my daily routine of sight- 
seeing a thing still to be reckoned with, he 
passed the hotel as I sauntered out. I had 
meant walking, but a sudden impulse made 
me hail him. He recognised me with a faint 
smile as he turned in to the curb, and I con- 
tracted with him for a course to include 
several of the de rigueur objects of interest. 
Our bargain was necessarily prefaced by a 
haggle, or it couldn’t have taken place in 
Russia, but even with my short experience 
of the Czar’s dominions, I couldn’t help 
noticing the apathetic nature of his chafferings 
and the quickness with which he met my 
terms, compared with the ferocious and saint- 
invoking orations of his brother Jehus under 
similar circumstances. That day’s drive was 
the precursor of many, and for the next fort- 
night I saw him frequently. He drove me 
dutifully to see all that the Guide Book 
formulates as St. Petersburg, and early dis- 
covering that I desired to get an insight into 
the back-street life of Russia, took me into 
many a quaint nook and corner, where old- 
world customs and sights were strangely at 
variance with this most modern of Tartar 
cities. 

As the days of our foregathering lengthened, 
we got to know a little of one another. I let 
him find out that the object of my stay was 
the acquirement of colloquial Russian. 

“ But the Excellency already speaks quite 
understandably. What need of more?” 

“T wish to know your language so that I 
can understand the meanest soldier in the 
White Czar’s army, if he speaks in a whisper.” 

“Why do you speak of soldiers, one of 
noble birth? You have had dealings with no 
soldier here yet. God send you never may.” 

He was leaning back from his driving seat 
towards me, and as he spoke, a savage gleam 
of his white teeth made him almost snarl, 
and the pupils of his eyes flamed into two 
needle-points of fire. The flash of passion 
on that ordinarily apathetic face interested 
me. I pursued the subject, 
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“I serve in the army of the Empress- 
Queen of Britain, and as surely as the sun 
shines, shall her soldiers and your Emperor's 
meet some day, not far off, to do battle for 
the East, even as five years ago they battled 
in the South,” I answered, for the Crimea 
was then a thing of yesterday. 

“ And you really wish to learn Russian to 
help your fighting against the Czar?” 

He spoke eagerly, and at first I thought 
my bluntness of speech would land me in 
the nearest police post. I proceeded to 
gloss the subject down a little. I explained 
that the acquirement of Russian meant 
increase of pay in our army, that long leave 
was given to study it, and that if one satis- 
factorily passed the examination therein, one 
was a marked man, and so on and so forth ; 
in fact, I staggeringly insinuated that thereby 
a better understanding 
was to be attained be- 
tween our two nations, 
and so any idea of war 
obviated, etc., but he 
cut me short by sud- 
denly whipping up, and 
spoke no further word 
during our drive. 

When I stepped out 
at the hotel, and ten- 
dered his fare, he seized 
my hand and kissed it, 
and thrust it from him, 
muttering : 

“T take no money 


from a_ brother,” and 
drove off then and 
there. 


I was too much sur- 
prised at the time to 
stop him, but next day 
he turned up as usual, 
and I insisted on his 
receiving his due. 
He took it quietly, 
apologized if he had 
offended the Excellency, and made no further 
mention of the incident. It was about this 
time, when I had been nearly a fortnight in 
the town, that the amount of my weekly bills 
reminded me acutely that I couldn’t afford 
to live for ever at the Hd6tel de France. 
Clearly lodgings must be found, and cheap 
ones withal. Orenovitch (as I had discovered 
his name to be) might here be of use, and in 
fact was the only person in St. Petersburg I 
could consult. When I laid the case before 


him, he was silent for a while, and finally :— 
“One of noble birth, there is an empty 





“ HE SEIZED MY HAND AND KISSED IT. 
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room at ‘my little house ; it is clean. The 
old woman who looks after my three young- 
lings would see to your Excellency’s coffee 
in the morning, if you could dine out. It 
would be gratifying to help you with your 
language study in the evenings, if I can be of 
any use.” 

The prospect sounded alluring, as far as 
learning Russian went, and | had got to like 
him well. We thereupon drove round to 
his dwelling. The house was strangely akin 
to the man. Small and whitewashed, in a 
retired street, it seemed to be hustled and 
shoved out of sight by the larger edifices on 
each side. The room was certainly clean, 
but very small, and the partition from the 
next of the slightest nature. However, I 
could but leave it if I didn’t like it, and the 
long and the short of it was, I came for a 
week on trial. The children 
were three, all delicate-looking 
little girls, with shy, distant 
manners. Their want 
of resemblance to 
Orenovitch puzzled me 
at first, but old Mother 
Barankin, who came 
daily to superintend 
the ménage, soon solved 
the mystery. 

“But, Excellency, 
they are grandchildren, 
do you not know? 
Daughters of Madame 
Berceslas, who died 
last year. God pity 
~“ him! she was his only 
child. His wife died 
these twenty years 
back, and she was all 
in all tohim. Berceslas 
was mixed up with the 
evil men who do not 
love our good - Czar, 
and he was taken by 
the police and sent to 
Siberia. He brought it on himself. Madame 
Berceslas went with him to the frontier, and 
when he was taken on, she just sickened and 
died within two or three days. They say her 
heart was brcken, but she was always weakly, 
and Berceslas deserved what he got.” 

Evidently Mother Barankin was of the 
good old school, to whom the Emperor was 
as God, and the existing order of things a 
Heaven - directed institution. This little 
history, however, threw a certain amount of 
light on Orenovitch’s outburst of a day or 
two before. 


























We began our studies that evening; I 
arranged that I was to read for an hour, and 
he was to correct my pronunciation, and then 
we were to talk for an hour more on any 
subject that might turn up. I also insisted 
on his taking pay at the rate of a rouble per 
diem for his trouble. For a week or two 
this arrangement went on swimmingly, and I 
began to make good progress. Our talks at 
first were somewhat Ollendorfian, consisting 
merely of queries on my part, as to various 
objects, customs, and _ institutions, and 
descriptive replies from Orenovitch ; but, as 
I grew more fluent, the conversation veered 
to more abstract subjects, among others, to 
religious beliefs. He was, I soon found, an 
Agnostic, though able, from an outside point 
of view, to give a good account of the doctrine 
and ritual of the National Church. During 
our talk I had suggested that some form of 
belief in a higher power and influence than 
the mere march of fate and natural evolution 
was a necessity of human nature. His reply 
was a startling indication of the despair that 
must have been eating away his soul. 

“Excellency, would any almighty Good 
allow this world of ours to wallow in the reek 
of misery that it does?” 

Of course, the natural answer was that our 
sorrows wére the results of our own indiscre- 
tions, etc., but he quickly stopped me with 
his next remark. 

“If one whose life was gentle, loving, un- 
selfish, who had never wronged a soul, finds 
a fate worse than any described in that Hell 
of yours, is that a meet reward? Is that the 
justice of your Almighty? If so, how do 
you reconcile such a doctrine with the 
teaching of Scripture ?” 

His whole frame quivered with passion, 
and I said no more, but my curiosity was 
whetted again, and I determined to get to 
the bottom of his sorrow and his hate. 

A night or two after, I began, haltingly, 
to describe to him our own Constitution and 
political system. He listened with interest, 
though he made no remark of any moment, 
but a great sigh burst from him as I finished 
speaking. 

“Ah, one could do more than exist in 
that land,” he said, wearily, and spoke no 
more. 

Having made a beginning, after a night or 
two I ventured to speak of his own country 
and laws, and praised the reported liberal 
views of the new Emperor, who was expected 
to do so much for the enfranchisement of 
the people. The expression of bitter loathing 
I had seen before crossed his face again, but 
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his voice quivered more with utter contempt 
than anger. 

“IT have seen three Czars mount the 
throne. Three times have the same lies been 
spread abroad. Liberty and the new 
Emperor were to walk hand in hand. All 
was to be peace and happiness. Well, you 
know the story of King Solomon and the 
whips, and Rehoboam and the scorpions ? 
You smile to hear an Agnostic quote the 
Bible. Excellency, two years ago I had faith, 
religion, patriotism, and loyalty. But one 
day my loyalty was killed by torture, and my 
faith died of a broken heart. I will tell you 
shortly what the world knows about me. 

“When my wife died twenty-five years ago, 
she left me my one consolation, my little one, 
my five-year-old daughter. Excellency, we 
were all the world to each other, and we were 
happy. Our lives were uneventful, but peace- 
ful asa summer morning. Well, that went 
on till Marie was nineteen. Then at a 
neighbour’s house the usual thing happened. 
She met her fate. He came to me honourably 
enough, as soon as he felt he had any right, 
and I could not make my darling unhappy, 
so I gave consent to their marriage, though 
it wrenched my heart sadly to think of the 
light of my eyes being no longer with me. 
Still, Marie contrived to see me every day, 
and they lived near, so I soon began to lose 
the sense of blank loss that came over me at 
first, and for six or seven years we went on 
almost as before. Berceslas, her husband, 
was a good husband and father, and steady 
enough to his business, but must needs mix 
himself up with the revolutionary party, and 
often spent his evenings at Nihilistic meetings, 


plotting the overthrow of the Government. ° 


The pitcher went once too often to the well. 

“One night he didn’t come back, but 
before morning the police burst into the 
house, and ransacked the whole building ; 
then we learnt that Berceslas and ten others 
had been arrested, and were even now before 
the Commission. Punishment follows swift 
on crime or suspicion in our land, Excellency. 
Before the week was out, he was walking the 
weary road to Siberia, and Marie, distraught 
and anguish-stricken, followed him. I could 
not let her go alone. I had a little saved, 
and together we passed the weary days of 
rail, boat, and road, with the convict train, 
till we reached the ‘Stone of Farewell.’ There 
they said their last good-bye, and there, the 
neighbours will tell you, my daughter, broken- 
hearted, drooped and died. If it were so, I 
might yet believe in a Providence. You are 
an honest man, Excellency—you have been 
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kind to the little ones, and my heart goes out 
to you—I will tell you what I have told no 
man yet. Then judge between me and your 
God, if He exist. 

“ The officer at the guard-house there saw 
Marie, and, 
grief-stricken 
as she was, 
her beauty 
excited his 
desire. 


“THERE THEY SAID THEIR LAST GOOD-BYE.” 


“The lady needs consolation, it appears,’ 
he said, with a coarse laugh, ‘let me offer it, 
and refreshment therewith.’ 

“ Marie shrank from him as from a loath- 
some reptile, and I answered, quietly and 
respectfully, that we wished for nothing but 
leave to return as we had come. I was 
burning with rage at his insolently smiling 
glance, and could have killed him with my 
hands, but I knew how utterly we were in his 
power, and restrained myself. 

“* Nay,’ he replied, ‘I here represent His 
Majesty, and it would be a grievous derelic- 
tion of duty to allow his hospitality to be 
churlishly refused. Bring the lady in.’ 

“We still hung back, and two of his 
soldiers advanced, and laid hands on Marie. 
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When I saw my darling in their coarse grasp, 
the rage that had been swelling in me all 
those weary weeks of travel burst its bounds. 
I leapt upon them like a madman. I bore 
them both to the ground, and had my hands 
at their throats, but the rest 
of the guard rushed out and 
overpowered me, and one, 
more cowardly than his 
fellows, swung his _ boot 
against my head and stunned 
me. When I recovered con- 
sciousness an hour later, 
Marie had disappeared, the 
guard had been changed, 
and the lieutenant professed 
to know nothing of his pre- 
decessor’s whereabouts. I 
implored, wept, grovelled at 
his feet, till my importuni- 
ties, which at first amused 
him, began to annoy him, 
and he swore at me and told 
the sergeant to throw me out. 

“T won't weary you, 
Excellency, with the story 
of those weeks of anguish, 
while I searched, and un- 
availingly, for my daughter. 
East of Orenburg there is no 
law but the will of official- 
dom, and against what an 
officer did, there was no appeal. Suffice it to 
say that, after six months of brutal insult and 
infamy, he tired of her, and I found her 
forsaken, penniless, and sick unto death, in 
a low lodging in Kazan. She died in my 
arms three weeks later, swearing me by all 
that I held sacred (little enough then, Excel- 
lency, save an honourable revenge), never to 
let her husband know of her fate, and, gentle 
as ever, asking me to forgive my own wrongs 
and hers. Her tyrant had been transferred 
to the frontier for some disgrace in the 
capital, but had served his time in the East, 
and was now back in the Imperial Guard. 
I buried her in Kazan, and with my heart 
like molten steel in my breast, turned home- 
wards. When I met those little ones, left 
all those months to Mother Barankin’s care, 
and I knew them orphans, the tears which 
had -been burnt up before came to my relief. 
I wept long and without restraint over those 
innocent little souls, too young to know their 
loss, and then, in the calm that followed 
my tears, I swore, by myself and by my 
honour, that ere I died my enemy should be 
done to death by mine own hand. 

“ He lives yet, Excellency ; he is the 
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friend and intimate of the young Czar, and 
he is of a powerful house. Little wonder 
that the petition I made to His Majesty, and 
the story of my wrong which I sent to his 
Minister, were torn up before my eyes by the 
head police official of my district, who bade 
me, with curses, be silent, lest a worse thing 
come upon me. Aye, he lives, but I know, 
Excellency, that my time and his are coming. 
I have seen him twice these last six months ; 
but if I fell on him openly, what could I do to 
be certain of his death ?—and, success or no 
success, it would be utter destitution to my 
little ones. When it comes, my revenge, it 
will be suddenly out of the darkness, when 
his life is sweet within him, and none but he 
shall know who struck the blow.” 

He never spoke again of his sorrow, or 
referred to the subject distantly, but I 
noticed his eye kindled whenever I showed 
any kindness to his grandchildren, and the 
earnestness which he applied to my studies 
showed me that he felt and appreciated my 
silent sympathy. That was a very quiet 
winter, and a very happy one, I spent in St. 
Petersburg, and till April nothing occurred to 
turn my mind from its routine of study. 

About the middle of the month, I was 
thinking of taking a little tour in the 
provinces, and mentioned the fact to 
Orenovitch. I was astonished to see some- 
thing like a look of relief cross his face, 
when I mentioned that I thought of being 
away for ten days or so shortly, and he 
eagerly joined in the discussion of my plans. 
However, an attack of influenza put an end 
to my ideas of travel for weeks, and for 
many days I was confined to the house. It 
was then that I noticed a peculiarity of 
Orenovitch. About eight o’clock, the hour 
when I was usually dining, he generally 
retired to his room, which adjoined mine, and 
thin as the partition was, I couldn’t help 
noticing the invariable clink of glass and 
metal which issued therefrom after these 
disappearances. One night I jokingly asked 
him if he was a glazier or ironmonger in 
addition to being a drosky driver. He 
answered, coldly : 

“Neither, Excellency; I have but one 
business, and that I can attend to without 
assistance.” 

I felt thoroughly snubbed, but naturally 
my curiosity was the more aroused. A night 
or two afterwards an unaccustomed sound 
startled me. It was like the buzzing biast of 
a pair of bellows, only with longer but more 
irregular beats. I stole quietly from my sofa, 
to where I had noticed a loose knot in the 


wooden partition, and, as I suspected, it came 
out in my hand without noise. I hesitated a 
moment before spying thus on my host, but 
curiosity was too much for me, and I stooped 
and looked. I nearly betrayed myself by the 
start of surprise that I gave. Orenovitch 
was using a blow-pipe, and evidently making 
or repairing a glass dipping tube. One end 
of the room was fitted up like the bench of 
a chemical laboratory. Jars and glass bottles 
were arranged methodically upon it, and near 
it on a stand was a small still. The window 
was shuttered and barricaded, and there 
was no doubt Orenovitch did not court 
interruption or inspection of his actions. As 
I watched, he finished making the tube and 
cooled it gradually. Then he dipped it slowly 
into a jar of a yellow liquid at his side, and 
with much care and precaution dropped drop 
after drop into a glass receptacle already 
apparently half full of water. I stole back to 
my sofa and tried to reason matters out to 
myself. Orenovitch a secret distiller! It 
seemed impossible, or at any rate highly 
improbable. Vodki, the national drink, was 
cheap enough, in all conscience, and the 
profits must be incommensurate with the 
risk. However, the facts were there, and 
there was no other apparent solution. A 
night or two after the mysterious sounds 
stopped, and the affair, though I sometimes 
puzzled my brains over it, soon ceased to 
interest me much. 

My attack of influenza was short though 
sharp, and soon passed away, though it left 
its effects in a phase of insomnia, which gave 
me weary nights of tossing, for the next ten 
days. luring one of these periods of semi- 
martyrdom, about midnight, my attention 
was attracted by the recurrence of the same 
tinkling of metal in the next room, which 
generally took place much earlier in the 
evening. Again I stole to the knot-hole, and 
again I spied upon my landlord. Little did 
I then know that that simple act of curiosity 
was to have its influence upon the destinies 
of the greatest of European States. 

Orenovitch was there, clad in his out-of- 
door costume : he was rummaging among his 
chemicals. Finally, he selected a small box 
or two, and turned towards the jar that I had 
noticed at my first espial. A look of savage 
exultation was on his face, and his eyes were 
flaming to two diamond points, as they did 
that day when I first surprised him into 
passion. He lifted it, attached it to his belt, 
fastened his rough driving coat over it, and 
left the room. Expecting a restless night, I 
had flung myself on the sofa without troubling 
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to undress. When 
I heard the shoot- 
ing of the door- 
bolt, and the steps 
of Orenovitch out- 
side the house 
speeding down the 
street, the impulse 
to follow him and 
learn his quest was 
too strong to be 
resisted. I hastily 
donned my furs, 
stole _ noiselessly 
downstairs, and 
followed him out. 

He was at the 
corner of the street 
as I left the house 
and turned to the 
right. I kept my 
distance, and after 
a quarter of an 
hour’s smart walk 
ing through the 
suburbs, we struck 
the main road to 
Chatsk. Up this 
he swung along at 
a pace that, in my weak state, took me all 
my time to maintain. I had on my snow- 
beots and kept in the shadow, so felt no 
fear of detection ; but so clear and still was 
the frosty night, that I could hear his mutter- 
ings though full a hundred yards away. For 
an hour and a half we strode on, pursuer 
and unsuspecting pursued, till we reached the 
well-known bridge of Myschkin. Here Oreno- 
vitch stayed, and, leaning over, looked list- 
lessly, as it seemed, at the water. I took 
advantage of his abstraction to steal quietly 
into the black shadow of the parapet. I was 
congratulating myself on my safe seclusion, 
and about to peep over to observe further my 
landlord’s actions, when a grip of iron seized 
me from behind, and a voice, that rasped 
with hate, hissed into my ear : 

“Brute! Viper of aspy! Did you think 
I saw you not? Fool! Dog! You fooled 
me once when I told my story to an English 
gentleman, as I thought ; but for days I have 
suspected, and now I know that you are a 
crawling worm of a police spy. Well, you 
shall know all you want to know to-night, but 
I question if you will ever tell it to your 
superiors.” 

With a strength that my disease-weakened 
muscles were no match for, he tied my hands 
firmly with his neckcloth, and wrenching off 


‘aA LOOK OF SAVAGE EXULTATION WAS ON HIS FACE.” 
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the handle of his 
clasp-knife, forced 
it into my mouth, 
and effectually 
gagged me. This 
was the work of 
moments, and he 
made no more of 
my despairing 
struggles than a 
nurse of the kick- 
ings of an obstre- 
perous infant. My 
God! What an 
idiot I felt. This 
was the end of my 
morbid curiosity. 
In the power of a 
ferocious and re- 
vengeful maniac 
(for maniac, with- 
out a doubt, he 
now was) alone, 
without a chance 
of succour in that 
deserted spot, 
speechless, unable 
to implore his pity, 
disillusion him of 
his suspicions, or shout for aid. 

He dragged me out of the shadow, and 
taking off his overcoat, tied the arms round 
my legs, thus making me utterly powerless. 
Then he leant me like a log against the 
balustrade, and deliberately spat in my face. 
I thought he would follow his insult by a 
blow, and in fact he raised his hand, but 
muttering: “I have no time to waste on 
such swine,” he turned from me and began 
to busy himself with the jar which he had 
attached to his waist. Selecting the smoothest 
part of the thoroughfare, he cautiously drew 
the cork, and slowly, with immense care, 
poured the liquid on the ground. Then he 
took one of his little boxes from his pocket, 
and I had not much trouble in recognising 
the contents as percussion caps. Still taking 
infinite precaution, he dotted these about 
among the yellow puddle that he had formed. 
While doing this he frequently turned to 
listen, as if he were expecting someone or 
something from the direction of the city, but 
strain my ears as I would, no sound broke 
the stillness. 

When he had finished, he came back to 
me, and a glare of the most fiendish exulta- 
tion lit up his features. 

“The next few minutes, my friend, shall 
be spent in giving you a slight sketch of 
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THE SHADOW. 


“HE DRAGGED ME OUT OF 


what, in half an hour, will have become 
national history. When I believed you to 
be what you seemed, not what you are ”— 
and, his passion overmastering him, he raised 
his hand and struck me full in the face—“I 
let you into the secret of the one desire of 
my life. No doubt you thought my tale the 
melodramatic vapourings of a peasant, who 
perhaps had been whipped a little too far 
and would be safer in Siberia when his 
possible sources of information had_ been 
drained dry. If time permits me—and I 
think I have still ten minutes at your service 
I will give you every detail of my designs. 
“First -let me inform you that I only 
discovered your true character about ten 
days ago. My good neighbour, Minska, who 
lives opposite, and belongs, as you possibly 
have been made aware, to the same revolu- 
tionary group as myself, informed me the 
other morning, that you were spying upon 
me through the partition that divides our two 
rooms. Let me condole with you upon the 
want of forethought which allowed you to do 
this with a light in your room. On the other 
hand, let me congratulate you on your acting. 


Till that moment, I had no suspicion but 
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that you were what you repre- 

sented yourself to be. How- 

ever, time does not permit us to 

stand and bandy compliments. 

I have now something to com- 

municate which you do not yet 

know, and will, I venture to say, 
be interested in. 

“T belong to the Red Centre 

that may possibly be news 

to you, or possibly it may not. 

The piece of information which 

will really be of moment is 

that the Czar, with a small 

private escort, will be upon this 

bridge in twenty minutes. I 

say advisedly upon it, because, 

my friend, he will never cross 

it. The liquid there, the 

manufacture of which you so 

kindly assisted, in part, to 

superintend, is nitro-glycerine. 

You will have observed that I 

have placed percussion caps 

among it. It will take less 

than the intelligence of a police 

spy to understand that if a 

wheel or hoof falls upon one of 

these caps, this bridge will 

cease somewhat suddenly to 

exist. The means by which 

my committee discovered His 

Majesty’s frequent visits in this direction, I 

will not trouble you with. Nor will I insult 

your intelligence by explaining their object. 

I will merely remark that Mademoiselle 

Nevskoi lives temporarily at Drizin” (a 

small village about five miles down the 

road), “‘and our good Czar has no limits to 

his admiration of beauty. I have no doubt 
his feelings are strictly Platonic. 

“ Unfortunately, this very evening is the one 
my committee have decided to remove him 
from among the living. How pitiful it is 
that true love ever goes awry! For special 
requested the Centre on_ this 
occasion to waive the usual ballot, and to 
allow me to be their sole agent. This 
favour was, after some demur, granted me. 
I was actuated in this by no special lust for 
slaughter, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
I should have taken my chance in the usual 
course. ‘The captain of the small escort is, 
however, no stranger to me. I detailed 
you a short episode in his life and mine, 
some months ago. He would have had to 
perish in any case with his master ; I could 
not have borne that he should die by any 
hand but mine, and to-night ”—here his 


reasons I 
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voice died away into indistinct mutterings, 
and for two or three minutes I could not 
understand his jerky, low-voiced sentences. 
He soon awoke to the situation. Advancing 
towards me, he bowed in mockery, and 
then said : 

“T am keeping the Excellency waiting—he 
has already worked over hours—I will no 
longer detain him. It is not meet that a 


common police spy should share the fate of 
an Emperor, so I will wish you 40m voyage.” 
He quickly took the overcoat from around 
my limbs, and after a futile and very short 
struggle on my part, thrust me over the 
Shall I ever forget 


parapet into the river. 





















the shock of that fearful 
plunge into those icy waters? 
The events of the previous 


few minutes had numbed “HE THRUST MI 


me into a sort of coma, 

and I had only thought of what was passing 
round me as a hideous nightmare, from 
which I should shortly wake. As _ those 
black, freezing floods closed over my head, 
I for the first time realized my position, and 
the imminence of death. 

Thank God, I did not utterly lose my self 
possession, and as I rose to the surface after 
that awful plunge into midnight darkness, 
I felt there was yet a chance for life. At 
Harrow I had been a “ duckling,” and swim- 


ming without my hands for a short distance 
was therefore by no means an impossible feat. 
Bound though I was, | managed to jerk my 
head above the water-line for a second or 
two, to survey my whereabouts, and in the 
blackness I was able to discern that a 
hundred yards or so below me, the river took 
a bend, and the left shore ran out into the 
stream some forty feet or more. If I could 
only, by swimming on my back, and striking 
out with all my might, reach this friendly 
peninsula, I should have a reasonable chance 
of safety, as I did not believe that Orenovitch, 
occupied with his approaching revenge, would 
be on the look-out for my escape, or imagine 
it possible. 

With the energy of despair, I 
used my every effort, but the 
current was strong above my 
expectations I began to lose 
strength and make short and 
flurried strokes. I was passing 
the promontory, when suddenly 
it seemed to rush out towards 
me, and I grated on the pebbly 
bank. I had been caught in a 
back eddy and drawn in to the 
shore. With my fettered hands 
it was no easy task to 
drag myself up the 
pebbles and gain the 
field above me. At 
first I lay utterly ex- 
hausted by my efforts, 
but as I regained my 
bodily vigour, the 
remembrance of the 
fearful peril several 
human lives were in 
on the bridge, not two 
hundred yards away, 
came vividly back to 
my mind. I staggered 
to my feet, -and the 
grating of the flints 
put another idea into 


OVER THE PARAPET.” my head. _ Stooping 


down, I felt with 
difficulty among the pebbles for one with a 
sharp edge. I was soon successful. One 
huge, chisel-like flint lay on the top of the 
river bank. Pressing the twisted neckcloth 
which tied my hands upon its sharpest point, 
I rasped it up and down with all the energy 
left to me. A couple of minutes’ hard work 
and it fell from my wrists, and I was free. 
Evidently the maniac on the bridge, 
engrossed in thé thoughts of his comifg 
revenge, had not observed me. As fast as 
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my shivering limbs would carry me, I crept 
across the crisp, frozen grass, and gained the 
road. In the stillness of the winter midnight, 
I could hear clearly the approach of several 
horsemen, and the rumbling of not far- 
distant wheels. I was not, then, too late. 
As noiselessly as I could, I ran in the direc- 
tion of the approaching cavalcade. An 
indefinable impulse of dread made me turn 
and glance over my shoulder ere I had gone 
a staggering fifty yards. Not thirty yards 
behind, Orenovitch was following, silently 
as a sleuth-hound, his tace ablaze with 
frenzied passion, gaining upon me at every 
stride. Evidently the clatter of my foot- 
steps on the rough road flints had reached 
his ears, and, weaponless as I knew him to 
be, I could be no match for his maniacal 
strength. He would crush or choke me to 
death, as a terrier kills a rat. The black 
dread of that awful man rushing upon me 
from the dark shadow of the bridge utterly 
broke down any strength that was left in my 
weakened nerves. I shrieked aloud in the 
extremity of terror, and fled down the road 
with the speed of utter despair. My cry was 








“I FLED DOWN THE ROAD WITH THE 
SVYEED OF UTTER DESPAIR. 


heard, and two of the riders came dashing up 
at a hand gallop, and I fell in a convulsed 
heap at their horses’ feet, as my pursuer, with 
a snarl of scarcely human rage, turned and 
sped back as he had come. 

One of the horsemen, a man wearing the 
rich uniform of the Imperial Guard, leapt 
off his charger, and, with a rough oath, 


asked what in the name of Heaven I had 
been screeching for. So utterly unstrung 
was I, that at first a confused babble of a 
nameless terror, and the pointing of a 
trembling hand towards the bridge, was all 
the answer I could give. My mouth was 
parched and dry, and every word of Russian 
seemed to have been clean wiped from my 
memory. At this moment, the carriage and 
the remaining horsemen swept up to us and 
stopped, and the officer, with an impatient 
gesture, turned from me = a voice from the 
window addressed him. 

“What is the matter, Count ?” 

“T can’t find out, your Majesty,” he replied. 
“This man, who appears to be a foreigner, 
as well as a more than ordinary fool, is 
evidently terror-struck by something upon 
the bridge, and with your good leave, I think 
the shortest way will be for me to ride 
forward, and see if it is anything more than 
his own shadow.” 

He leaped upon his horse, and as I realized 
his fate, should he carry out his intentions, I 
scrambled to my feet, and screamed to him 
to stop. He paid no attention, but cantered 
after the receding figure of Orenovitch. I 
ran after him, shrieking, imploring, but with- 
out avail. A few moments, and pursuer and 
pursued reached the bridge almost together. 
I heard a stern 
command to 
halt, and Oreno- 
vitch turned 
and faced his 
enemy with an 
exultant cry. 
There was a ring 
of steel, as the 
Count’s sword 
left the scab- 
bard, and I saw 
his spurs strike 
deep into his 
charger’s flanks. 
The horse 
leaped forward. 
The next 
moment a spu- 
ming wave of 
flame, as of all 
hell-fire let loose, enveloped the bridge, and 
amid the ear-splitting roar that accompanied 
it, I was flung senseless to the earth. 

When I recovered my senses, I found 
myself lying on the roadside, in the centre 
of a group of soldiers, and standing opposite 
to me the tall, soldierly figure of him whom, 
from photographs, I knew to be the Autocrat 
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of All the Russias. He spoke to me in a 
calm and dignified voice, and as my halting 
phraseology told of my foreign birth, inquired 
my nationality. I told him, and thenceforth 
he spoke to me in my own tongue. A few 
minutes’ rapid 
conversation, 
and he knew the 
whole story, and 
my connection 
with it. 

“TIT have to 
thank you for 
my life, sir, it 
seems,” he said, 
in conclusion. 
“You may yet 
find me not un 
grateful. If your 
late _landlord’s 
story be true 
and I fear there 
is little cause to 
doubt it—I can 
hardly regret the 
death of Count 
Prazinsky. His 
end was frightful, 
but mercifully 
swift, and he was 
no worthy ser- 
vant to be about 
my person. I 
must request 
your word of 
honour not to 
speak of this 
night’s business 
to a soul, at any “A SH 
rate during my 
lifetime, and I think you will find it to your 
advantage to oblige me.” 

I couldn't help wondering how the dis- 
appearance of the bridge was to be accounted 
for, but I had little experience of the ways 
of a country where the Press censorship 
is among the first of national institutions. 
The Official Messenger, the following day, 
announced the destruction of the well-known 
bridge of Myschkin, from a sudden flood- 
wave, and the other papers merely copied the 
bare announcement, without remark. 

His Majesty did me the honour to convey 
me back to the city, and on our arrival, his 
secretary, M. Hovski, accompanied me to 
the Hétel de France, where, he informed me, 
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I should consider myself the guest of his 
master. With his escort the proprietor ex- 
pressed no surprise at my arrival at such 
untimely hours, and hastened to attend 
upon me with incurious consideration. M. 
Hovski visited 
me the following 
day, and took 
me back to the 
Palace, where I 
had the honour 
of a private audi- 
ence with the 
Emperor. I was 
able to give him 
the details of 
what I knew of 
Orenovitch, and 
ventured to 
plead for the 
little orphaned 
children. He 
was good enough 
to promise them 
his patronage, 
and I was after- 
wards ___ relieved 
to hear that they 
had been re- 
ceived into a 
Home for Girls 
in which the 
Empress took a 
special interest. 
The views of the 
neighbours upon 
the subject of 
Orenovitch’s dis- 
appearance were 
varied, but the 
commonest was, that I had made away 
with him, but had a mysterious influence 
with the police, which caused them to hush 
the matter up. This influence was, I am 
sorry to say, ascribed to English gold. 

After ihe shock of that night’s experience, 
I did not care to prolong my Russian visit. 
Within a week I was back in England again. 
I was surprised shortly afterwards, on apply- 
ing for a staff appointment, to obtain it 
without difficulty. A private note from the 
Horse Guards, which informed me of my 
success, also apprised me of my elevation 
to the rank of captain, for “ important 
services rendered outside Her Majesty's 
dominions,” 


























No. LIII.—MR. 
DROVE up one fine morning 
lately to Mr. and Mrs. Tree’s 
house in Sloane Street in the 
hope of finding my victims 
at breakfast, for I had been 
= told that they were the earliest 
of birds, and that I should have no hope of 
catching them unless I startled them in their 
nest before ten o'clock. Big Ben had just 
struck the hour, so I was a moment too late. 
A hansom stood at the door, and there emerged 
Mrs. Tree herself, dressed, as she always is, 
in the most fascinating attire—this time all 
black lace over white, with roses in her 
toque and carnations at her waist. A very 
tall girl of eleven tripped at her side. I 
peeped under her Panama hat, and there 
glanced up at me from its shady depths a 
pair of long brown eyes, very serious and 
childish in expression. As she glanced, she 
twisted a strand of her red-yellow hair round 
her finger, execu- 
ting the while a 
pas seul very 
gravely upon the 
doorstep. Her 
frock, I noticed, 
was of some ac- 
cordion-pleated 
stuff. 

“Make haste, 
Viola,” urged 
Mrs. Tree; “or 
you will be late 





for Mrs: Words- 
worth.” 
The child 





vanished with 
her governess, 
still footing as 
she went the 
most Highland of 
Highland flings, 
with the same 
imperturbable 
gravity. 

“She dances 
in her dreams,” 
murmured Mrs. 
Tree, as she watched her little daughter 
disappear. Then turning to me, vaguely : 
“Oh! I beg your pardon. You want to 
interview us? Do you? That is sad; for 
I am just starting for the country, and my 
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BEERBOHM TREE. 
husband has gone to the theatre. Rehearsals, 
I believe, have begun. Come to me to- 
morrow—late—in the afternoon, and all 
will be well. I am so sorry I have to 
catch a train”; and before I could say 
another word this bright and reassuring lady 
had skipped into her hansom. 

The following day, in the afternoon, I 
tried my luck again. “ Mr. and Mrs. Tree 
are expected home almost immediately,” 
declared the maid ; and would I wait in 
the drawing-room, meanwhile ? As she led 
me upstairs, like a conscientious journalist, I 
kept my eyes open. 

A quaint little ante-room, at the head of 
the stairs, first attracted me. Here stood a 
nurse, with a baby in her arms, listening to 
the crowing of a cuckoo clock. Rather a 
singular-looking baby, I thought, but a very 
pretty one, with her black, uplifted eyes, 
and the row of bright-red curls across her 
forehead. 

“Go away,” 
she said, imperi- 
ously, waving a 
fat little hand in 
my face. 

I confess to 
feeling a_ slight 
embarrassment. 

** Good - bye,” 
said the child, 
frowning, and 
pointing at the 
front door. Then, 
suddenly forget- 
ting her resent- 
ment at my 
wretched, rash 
intrusion, she put 
her finger in her 
mouth, and 
raised her wistful 
eyes in the direc- 
tion of the de- 
parted cuckoo. 

“] will make 
friends with that 
nurse,” I said to 
myself. ‘Who knows but what I may glean 
some item of information from so responsible 
a looking person ? ” 

“ Your little charge -” T began, approach- 
ing her with a solicitous smile. 


[Alice Hughes. 
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“ Miss Felicity is just eighteen months,” 
she remarked, with icy dignity, as if she antici- 
pated the question. Then pride in her charge 
breaking down the barriers of restraint, she 
added, “ And a 
very fine child 
for her age. As 
for her intelli- 
gence, I can 
assure you, 
sir s 

“T am con- 
vinced of it,” I 
exclaimed, 
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get-me-not and its leaves had, I am told, 
suggested the colouring of the walls to Mrs. 
Tree. Anyhow, the front room is distempered 
blue, and the back room a dim, reposeful 
green. Both are 
panelled white, 
and hung with 
Hollyer’s repro- 
ductions of 
Burne-Jones’s 
works—the 
“Briar Rose,” 
“Creation of the 
World,” “ Love 


hastily. Among the 

“She knows Ruins” — nor 
all one is talk- should I forget 
ing about, and Watts’s “ Gany- 
if you could see mede” and 
her when she “ Psyche,” and 
isn’t shy, you many another 
would——” » beautiful study 

“Tam sure I by the same 
should be de Froma Photo, by} MISS FELICITY TREE. Alice Hughes great artist. For 
lighted,” I re the rest, the 
plied. ‘“ But her name, you say, is Felicity. room remains upon the memory’s eye as 


Why Felicity?” 

“ Weil, you see, sir,” said the nurse, “ she 
was born in December !” 

“December !” I mused. And as I mused, 
there came into my mind certain lines of 
Keats : 

On a drear-nighted December, too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember their green felicity ; 
and I wondered if the verses had suggested 
the name. 

At this point 
the baby, weary 
of waiting for 
the return of the 
cuckoo, became 
once more aware 
of my presence. 

“ Good bye y= 
she repeated, 
with marked 
hauteur. This 
time I felt she 
would brook no 
gainsaying. So 
[ escaped up the 
green stairs to a 


green drawing- 
room. What a 
pretty room it 
was, too, and 


leading from it 
another equally 


charming. A for- From a Photo. by) 


a vista of flowering chintz, of great armfuls 
of flowers and greenery a-growing and 
a-blowing in pots and vases, of quaint, 
countrified furniture and old china, of tables 
laden with old silver and new silver, and of 
shelves ranged with books. Indeed, I never 
so great a number books in any 
drawing-room. 

Just as I was about to take down a volume 


saw of 






THE BACK DRAWING-ROOM, Alfred Ellis. 




















of Swinburne’s verses, and while away the 
waiting hour, came a double rat-tat at the 
door, and in ran Mrs. Tree. A dazzling 
frock was hers, of silver and old lace and 
turquoise blue! I looked my admiration. 
Mrs. Tree explained: “This is a wedding 
garment. I have just been to a wedding.” 

Then, after a moment’s pause, I com- 
menced, “It was about yourself, Mrs. Tree, 
and your husband, that I came here, like 
Dickens’s young man, wanting to know, 
you know.” 

“That’s the dreadful part of it,” laughed 
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Mrs. Tree handed me a volume of “ Asiatic 
Studies,” by Sir Alfred Lyell. On the first 
blank page is written by the author a graceful 
poem of dedication to Mrs. Tree, which 
appears to me absolutely characteristic of 
the personality of the lady to whom it is 
addressed. ‘The lines run thus :— 

Of voice and step that charmed the mind, 
The subtle grace of fashion. 

The song, the sportive wit refined, 
And touch the springs of fashion. 

“ Ah! I forgot,” said Mrs, Tree, “ you 
must not read those lines. They are too flat- 
tering,” and laughing, she took them from my 
hand. “See!” she continued, “ Swinburne 

and Shelley, Browning 





Mrs. Tree. “I cannot bear being inter- 
viewed. Nor can my husband. If you 
could promise that you 
will not say my smile 
is ‘charming,’. it would 


put us on a better foot- 
ing at once.” 

I gave a faithful pro- 
mise, and then, glancing 
round the room, begged 
to be told something at 
least about the household 
gods. 

“What is the story, 
for instance, of this 
quaint picture of Hamlet 
in the corner?” I asked, 
pointing out a poster—a 
panel of brown paper, 
stretched from floor to 
ceiling, on which an 
heroic-sized Hamlet was 
daubed in tar, apparently. 

“That! Oh! that was 
a Christmas card from |f 








and Longfellow, Rossetti 
and Tennyson, has each 
his niche here. My 
favourite poet? Oh! 
Indeed I cannot say. I 
love each so dearly in his 
own way. My favourite 
authors? I am afraid 
I’m_ horribly indiscrimi- 
nate—Balzac and Barrie, 
Dickens and George 
Meredith, Thackeray and 
Tourgenieff, Miss Austen 
and Ibsen—I read them 
all. I glide contentedly 
from the ‘ Mill on the 
Floss’ to ‘ Marcella,’ from 
‘Salammb6’ to ‘Senti- 
mental Tommy,’ from the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ to 
the ‘Child of the Jago.’ 
These are the books I 








Ellen Terry to Herbert 
—my husband. Ellen 
Terry is kindness itself, 
always remembering her old friends, always 
full of fun and graciousness. Once, when I 
had rheumatic fever at Hampstead, she drove 
up to see me and distract my thoughts during 
convalescence, bringing with her an air-ball 
and other toys. Then, when we were bound for 
America, she sent me a life-saving apparatus ! 
A fur and woollen lined bag into which to 
roll oneself when lying on deck. ‘There 
is no end to her thoughtfulness. Then,” 
continued Mrs. Tree, “this little oil-colour of 
our daughter Viola is the work of Mr. De 
Castro— yes! it is wonderfully painted. 
That head of her, again, in red chalks, is 
by Winifred Brooke Alder, a rising young 
artist, of whom you may have heard.” 

“Tell me more,” I said, after a pause, 
turning to the bookshelf. 


MRS. BEERBOHM TREE. 
From a Photo. by Sarony, New York. 


could read over and over 
again. My hundred books 
range from Gibbon to 
Gyp. No! I am ashamed to say I have 
never read Sir Walter Scott; I suppose, 
because I did not begin as a child. But I 
am going to begin reading him to Viola now, 
and I expect I shall grow to love him through 
her mind. 

“And that reminds me!” went on Mrs. 
Tree. “You must let me show you her 
museum.” I was led to a curious, spindle- 
legged cabinet table under the glass of which 
reposed precious relics of childish joys—a 
quaint old painted fan, a few silver pouncet- 
boxes, the mummified remains of an audacious 
looking reptile — ‘‘ Viola,” explained Mrs. 


Tree, “has an extraordinary penchant for 
reptiles and everything that creeps.” 

“ And your own particular treasures, Mrs. 
Tree?” 
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“ Here, for one, is a chatelaine in gold 
and mother of pearl, given me by dear Mrs. 
Stirling, after she had seen me play Ophelia. 
It was accompanied by a delightful letter 
telling me its history—‘ how it was worn on 
the stage by the incomparable Miss O'Neill.’ 
I used to delight in wearing it every night 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ to represent ‘ Remembrances of 
yours.’ Here, again, is a ring—it is old Floren- 











tine—which Alfred Gilbert, the sculptor, 
gave my husband. This little red clock 
is mine—a gift from Sir Henry Irving—and 





































that photograph of Burne-Jones’s ‘ Psyche’ 
came to me from Ellen Terry. Now look 
at some of my 
books! Lord 
Dufferin, you see, 
sent me ‘Sheri 
dan,’ with his 
own brilliant pre- 
face, and that 
delightful book 
about his mother. 
And apropos of 
lord Dufferin, I 
remember how 
he and the late 
Mr. Arthur Cecil 
Blunt met at our 
table one night 
and made friends 
over the fact that 
Arthur Cecil had 
been present at 
a performance of 
Lady Dufferin’s 
play, ‘ The 

No! I cannot 
remember the 
name. But to 
return to my 
books. Henry 
James gave me 
his two come- 
dies, ‘ Tenants’ 
and ‘ Disengaged’; Alfred Austin, his ‘ Love’s 
Widowhood.’ Hamilton Aidé is represented 
by several novels as well as charming land- 
scapes in water-colour. And here, you see, are 
the works of Matthew Arnold and Browning. 
Iam proud to remember that I knew them 
both personally in their life-time. Then you 
see here a copy of Joseph Jefferson’s ‘ Life 
and Letters.’ Jefferson is a great favourite in 
the United States, and his name will be for 
ever linked with the character of Aip Van 
Winkle. We made his incomparable ac- 
quaintance in Boston, and he at once added 
us to the crowd of those who know and 
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From a Photo by Turner & Drinkwater, Hull. at my 
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love him. Colonel John Hay gave me, too, 
this book of his own poems.” 

Once more, after a moment’s respite, Mrs. 
Tree laughingly pointed out a fresh treasure. 
“Here is a curled-up ivory monkey from 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel ; and here a c/oisonné 
enamel-box that came from Mr. Gilbert. 
The whole history of a dynasty is contained 
within its little inside! It was part of the 
spoil taken many years ago from a sacked 
place in Japan. The brooch in this case 
was given to me by the Queen, and that 
silver salver to my husband, after we 
had played at Balmoral.” 

“Did you find 
the Queen an 
appreciative 
audience ?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes, indeed,” 
was the reply. 

“ Critical ?” 

“Oh! no. Not 
exactly that ; but 
very intent. The 
Queen has a 
beautiful man- 
ner,” added Mrs. 
Tree, “and a 


voice of extra- 
ordinary sweet- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Tree’s 


pictures are as 
great a delight to 
her as the knick- 
knacks which 
strew her tables, 
and she chatted 
in her light and 
charming way 
about them. 
“* JOHN-A-DREAMS.” “Now, look 
pictures. 
Jones and Watts are my favourites. But 
those, you know —they require no word 
of explanation. Over here is a water-colour 
sketch of me by Mr. Percy Anderson as Ze 
assant. And this a beautifully done copy of 
Rossetti, by an amateur. And this an etch- 
ing of Windsor presented by Mr. Kemble 
after we had played the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ As you may see, he has written on 
it ‘To Sweet Anne Page.’ This—the last of 
our possessions of which I mean to talk, for, 
indeed, I must be boring you—1s a portrait 
of me exhibited at the New Gallery, and 
painted by our friend, Mr. Phil Burne-Jones,” 

































“ Have you always lived in Sloane Street ?” 
“Oh! dear, no! We have had a hundred 
different houses. Once we lived in Cheyne 
Walk, and there never was a sweeter place to 
see the spring from than from the windows 
of that house. The remembrance of the 
almond trees, and the river, and the green 
mist of the young trees in Battersea Park 
makes me cry regretfully, each year, ‘Oh! 
to be in Chelsea, now that April’s there!’ 
rhen once we had rather a mansion of a 
house in South Ken- 
sington. That hada 
pretty drawing-room, 
which I made from 
tulip-yellow walls and 
light green curtains, 
but on the whole the 
house was too Lin- 
crustan and ana- 
glyptic for us. We 
never could enter into 
the spirit of its stair- 
case. So we fled from 
its splendours.” 

“What was your 
next home?” 

“We had a kind 
of rambling flat built 
over a place for hiring 
carriages. I used to 
call it ‘ The House of 
the Seven Stables.’” 

“T thought you 
lived at Hampstead 
once ?” 

“Ah! yes; and I 
wish we were there 
still. We had a 
charming old house 
on the very top of 
Hampstead Heath, 
with a large garden, 
and a meadow, and 
a cow, and a lodge, 
and a view. One 
could just #o¢ see the 
Crystal Palace, but 
caught the actual glimmer of the Firth of 
Forth ! Every season of the year was beautiful 
at Hampstead, even when ‘ full knee-deep lay 
the winter snow,’ and eight horses were 
necessary to bring each doctor to our door 
when every inmate of the house was laid low 
with bronchitis ! ” 

“Did you not find Hampstead rather a 
long way off?” 

“Yes. Sol hired a carriage for a little 


while. I called it my Victorian Era. But 
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as a matter of fact, hansoms were within. an 
hour’s call ; and time doesn’t seem to matter 
at Hampstead.” 

Mrs. Tree now sank into a chair, smiling, 
but evidently exhausted with the effort she 
had made as show-woman of her home. 

“Have I not told you enough?” she 
asked, rather plaintively. 

“Indeed, no!” I replied, hurriedly. 
“There are many questions which I should 
like to ply you with—that is, if you will 
allow it.” 

“Among other 
things, then,” went 
on Mrs. Tree, “1 
know that before this 
interview is over you 
will at least have 
asked me my opinion 
of the New Woman.” 

“ Well,” I assented, 
“ T should very much 
like to hear it.” 

* T have no opinion 
of her!” was the 
trenchant reply. “I 
look upon her as a 
sort of Mrs. Harris. 
I don’t believe she 
even exists. She’s a 
woman of no im- 
portance, created by 
novelists and drama- 
tists, who would cut 
a very sad figure in 
real life. Anyhow, I 
never happen to have 
met one, though I’m 
told specimens, like 
rare stamps, may be 
found here and 
there.” 

“Did you not 
even meet a New 
Woman in the United 
States ?” I inquired. 

“No! Not even 
there. Apropos of the 
United States, you know of my husband’s 
engagement there. He has looked forward 
to the trip very much indeed, for we made 
many friends there on our first tour in 1895, 
and the public received us most kindly.” 

“T suppose you admired, with the rest, 
the women of New York ?” 

“Yes. Those we met were very interest- 
ing, pretty, and smart.” 

“ And New York ?” 
“ Ah! New York was my greatest surprise! 


FEDORA.” 
From a Photo. by Turner & Drinkwater, Hull. 
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I never dreamed of the air of luxury and end- 
less wealth and comfort one sees on every side. 
The carriages, the horses, the buildings in 
Fifth Avenue! But I think what struck me 
most was the Opera House. An enormous 
house, all glorious within—white, you know, 
quite white, no gilding. I should like our 
new theatre to be just like it. And then, 
what had a fascinating look were two little 
white wooden doors on each side of the stage, 
through one of which the artists come to 
bow on the fall of 
the curtain, re- 
tiring through the 
other. They used 
to have such 
doors in old 
English theatres, 
as one may see 
by prints of a 
bygone period.” 
“T suppose you 
were worried a 
good deal by the 
interviewer out 
there ?” 
“There are 
interviewers here, 
too, sometimes,” 
said Mrs. Tree, 
with a significant 
smile ; and then 
added : ‘‘No; we 
were not victim 
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“Some of the 
newspaper criti- 
cisms of our act- 
ing were wonder- 
fully clever and 

illuminating. 
Others again 

were, well, neither 
clever nor illumi- 

é i f nating. We would 




















laugh tremen- 

: dously over the 
newspaper des- 
criptions of our 

- personalities in 
one or two of the 
smaller towns. 
My husband was 
spoken of ‘ As no 
dramatic artist 
this, but a manly, 
honest, hard- 
working, unaffect- 
ed fellow.’ And 
I was described as ‘a dark, Hebraic-looking 
woman, witha slight lisp.’ Once we enter- 
tained at Chicago a very charming lady. We 
had no idea that she was a journalist. My 
young brother-in-law, Max Beerbohm, was 
there, too.-; We all talked together uncon- 
cernedly, and had great fun. ‘The next morn- 
ing everything we had said rose up again 
before our eyes in print at the breakfast table.” 
* Max Beerbohm is your brother-in-law ?” 
“Yes, yes. . You know—the one who 
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does the essays and caricatures. In America 
he had quite a success on his own account. 
His writings in the Yellow Book were well 
known. He isan amusing boy. ‘The other 
day, just when his collected ‘ Works’ were 
going to be published, I asked him if he 
thought they would be a great success. 

“* Well,’ he said, gravely, ‘my only fear is 
that the nation will insist on burying me 
alive in Westminster Abbey.’ 

“ Now he is writing some fairy tales for 
‘The British Child.’ 

“Will the British child 
them ?’ somebody inquired. 

“¢QOh! I think so,’ he answered. 
it grows up!’ 

“At Boston, early one morning, an in- 
terviewer came to interview Max, but my 
husband, thinking he had come for him, rose 
in haste, and passing into the sitting-room, 
there saw Max ensconced in a _ yellow 
dressing- gown, answering every question. 
‘Go away, Herbert!’ exclaimed Max. ‘This” 
is my interviewer !’ 

“T must tell you another mot of Max’s! 
An American asked him if he could stand 
the artificially- 
heated rooms. 
‘Oh, yes! I don’t 
mind them!’ he 
replied. ‘What I 
can’t stand is that 
you keep your 
streets artificially 
cold!’ But, here,” 
exclaimed Mrs. 
Tree, “comes my 
husband! I hear 
his voice on the 
stairs. I shall leave 
him to tell you all 
about our new 
theatre.” 

**Stay! Mrs. 
Tree,” I entreated 

-I really dreaded 
the departure of 
the genial lady— 
“One word, only 
one word, more! 
Are your little 
daughters going on 
the stage? If you 
will tell me _ that, 
I will ask nothing 
further.” 

“We never have 
wished our daugh- 
ter to act. Cer- 


understand 


‘When 
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tainly, never, never! Though I have often 
seen» it. said in several newspapers that 
she is to go on the stage, this ‘is utterly 
untree. © But* she takes a great interest in 
our plays, and criticises our performances — 
just a little harshly — sometimes, to our 
amusement.: As a very little child; she was 
asked if she meant to be an actress when 
she grew up. ‘Oh, no! Jmean to marry!’ 
was the answer she gave. _ I believe she still 
thinks marriage a profession. As for Felicity, 
she is.a tiny baby : we haye not. considered 
her future ‘yet! And now. I must really 
say good-bye. -Here-is my* husband, you 
see.” . 
Mrs. Tree vanished, turning her head as 
she left. the room, and though I say it, who 
shouldn’t, her smile zas charming. Now 
enter Mr. Tree, looking, I thought, the 
embodiment of health and strength. When 
he was starring in America, the famous actor 
was variously described as the “beau ideal” 
of an English country squire, ‘‘ a clergyman,” 
“4 barrister-like looking man ”—never as an 
actor. But for my part, I think he looks 
what he is, a distinguished actor with brains, 
a man who takes 
an interest in all 
sorts of subjects 
outside his own 
profession. A bril- 
liant littérateur 
once gave a word- 
painting of him 
which I think is 
worth repeating 
here, and which has 
not seen the light 
“on this side” :— 
“Tn talking with 
Mr. Tree one 
recognises that he 
is a man of imagi- 
nation and literary 
insight, with a tem- 
perament full of 
sympathy and 
humanity. He is 
not without the 
genial irony which 
marks the mental 
habit of so many 
artists nowadays, 
but against that is 
set a really marked 
simplicity, love of 
life, of character, 
and an active re- 
spect for the 
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MR. TREE AS MACARI IN “CALLED BACK.’ 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoacopie Company 


beautiful. He is a man of manners, 
yet his reserve is the frugality of a 
warm nature rather than the isolation 
of egotism. He is not sentimental, 
yet he has sentiment. Impulsive he 
certainly is, but yet he is also deliberate 
and constant in all that concerns his 
work. He is’ hard to satisfy; at 
rehearsals he is imperious and exact- 
ing ; but he has the confidence of all 
who play with him, or write for him ; 
for all know that he is a true and 
sympathetic craftsman, looking after 


the divine effect. He is a man of 
moods, but he would be no actor if 
he were not. His effects are not 


machine-made ; they are the result of 
impressions of a spirit amenable to 
the power of the right thing, governed 
by the good discipline of art which 
says, ‘This shalt thou do,’ and ‘This 
shalt thou not do.’ ” 

These lines, written, strange to say, 
by one who had but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the famous actor, are said 
to be extraordinarily to the point by 
those who have had a life-long intimacy 
with him. 

Mr. Tree, when he entered the room, 
wore a half-absent, half-anxious air. 

“ Busy, terribly busy,” he murmured, 





AS PAUL DEMETRIUS IN “ THE RED LAMP.’ 
From a Photo. by Barrauda. 


as he shook hands. And, indeed, from his 
every pocket bulged huge packets of letters, 
which he would be obliged to read, mark, and 
answer before the day was out. 

“ My new theatre is taking up every moment 
of my time just now. You want to know all 
about it? Why, so you shall, as far as I am at 
present able to tell.” 

“When, then, do you expect the building to 
be complete ?” 

“Oh! I hope early in the beginning of the 
new year. Perhaps at the end of March; 
but certainly April.” 

““Can you tell me what the theatre is really 
to be like? I have heard so many contradictory 
reports.” 

“ Well, if you want a few facts, here they are. 
The building is to occupy a length of 15oft. 
towards Charles Street, and will have a frontage 
in the Haymarket. ‘There will be eleven exits 
and entrances at least. On three sides—the 
Haymarket, 
Charies Street, 
and the Opera 
Arcade—the 
theatre will be 
practically iso- 
lated.” 

“ Ts it true that 
an hotel is to be 
built close by ?” 

“Oh, yes. An 
hotel will be 
raised on the re- 
maining portion 
of the site and be 
separated from 
the theatre by a 
thick wall, so 
that no disturb- 
ing sounds will 
be heard on 
either side. Port- 
land stone is the 
material to be 
used for the 
building, and the 
facade, both of 
the hotel and 
theatre, will be 
in the French 
Renaissance 
style.” 

“Ts it indis 
creet to inquire 
the cost of the 
building ?” 

“Not at all. 
The cost will be 
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“ At Bayreuth I suppose you have gathered 
some hints ?” 

“Yes, oh! yes! At Bayreuth the theatre 
can be enlarged or made smaller at will by 
shifting the stage. I hope to introduce that 
arrangement. In America, you know, they 
have a capital plan of sending volumes 
of iced air into their theatres on hot 
nights. I hope we have conquered that 
secret too. People go to the play just for 
the sake of enjoying the refreshing coolness ! 
And I have another good idea for the 
comfort of audiences in the summer months. 
Now, don’t you think I have talked enough 
about ‘ Her Majesty’s’ ?” 

I made a gesture of dissent, but at that 
moment a maid put her head in at the 
door, saying that a lady was most anxious to 
have a few words with Mr. Tree. With a 
murmured excuse, the actor left me, only to 
reappear again very shortly with a smile upon 
his face. 

“Would you believe it?” he exclaimed. 
“That is the sixth application I have had 











AS THE DUKE OF GUISEBURY IN “ THE DANCING GIRL.” 


From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


something like £58,000. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Phipps, and his coadjutor in the work 
that very accomplished gentleman, Mr. 
Romanes Walker.” 

“* About the interior of the building,” I began. 

“Ah!” laughed Mr. Tree. “There are 
several new features which I will not reveal 
at present. But I can tell you of the change 
from a flat stage to an open one, and the 
entire separation of the stage from the 
auditorium. Then I think of having a 
number of 5s. or 6s. seats between the stalls 
and the pit. I believe those will be liked. I 
hope so. I have always wished to lower all 
the prices of the seats at my theatre, but I am 
afraid the scheme might prove impracticable.” 

‘“* And the decoration of the theatre, inside 
and out?” 

“Of the outside I have spoken—the French 
Renaissance, you know. At present we 
wish, my wife and I, to have the interior 
all painted white and the seats crimson, 
and with painted panels, after Boucher, 
in the style of the Louis Quatorze. We 
admired the whiteness and absence of gilding 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York so greatly.” From a Photo. by] AS HAMLET, ( W. & D. Downey. 
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“THE BALLAD-MONGER, 
From a Photo. by Sarony, New York. 
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to-day from a lady who wishes: to go on the 
stage. The number of letters of entreaty I 
daily receive from histrionic aspirants would 
amaze you. Some of these letters are the 
strangest compositions possible. I have kept 
several of the more absurd,” and Mr. Tree 
went to a bureau and returned with a note 
which he, laughing, bade me read. The 
letter ran as follows :-- 

“Veneered Sir,—I wish to go on the stage, 
and I would like to join your valuable theatre. 
I have been a bricklayer for five years, but 
having failed in this branch I have decided 
to take on acting, it being easier work. I 
am not young, but am six foot tall without 
any boots. I have studied Bell’s system of 
elocution and am fond of late hours.—E: S.” 

“T havé'received dozens of letters quite as 
extraordinary as this one,” declared Mr. 
Tree, after I had finished reading it. 

“ Now will you tell me,” I asked, after we 
had discussed several indifferent subjects, 
“which is your favourite part ? ” 
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“Oh! I think Gringoire in ‘The Ballad- 
monger’ is the part -F most. enjoy-.acting. 
But of course there is Hamiéet ;.....! In 
a‘ different way I delight in playing a: part 
like Sir. Woodbine Grafton in ‘ Peril.’” 

“Did you find the American audiences 
sympathetic ? ” . 

“Yes! On the whole, very “sympathetic. 
It is remarkable* how the Ameritans 
appreciate Ibsen. I shall never forget their 
reception 6f the ‘Enemy of the People.’ - At 
Chicago ‘especially,* the audience positively 
inspired us'all when we gave the play there.” 

“What'struck you most in America ?” 

“The hospitality and kindness of. the 
people. If you are an author, and 
invited out to dinner, -you will find that the 
hostess and every one of the guests have 
taken the trouble to read all your books 
beforehand. Isn't. that true hospitality? If 
you are an actor, they. know everything about 
your career, and will discuss all the parts you 
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have played. The women are usually pretty, 
and always charmingly dressed. But over here 
we hear too much about the American women, 
and too little about the men. We met sucha 
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number of courteous 
and accomplished 
gentlemen, wherever 
we went. The culture 
of some of the 
younger men _ there 
is remarkable. They 
are thoroughly well 
versed in modern 
history and modern 
art. Where Americans 
seem to me especially 
to shine is in their 
after-dinner speeches. 
They quite surpass us 
in this respect, though 
as a general conver- 
sationalist the Eng- 
lishman has the pull. 
General conversation, 
indeed, is rather rare 
at an American din- 
ner-party. But almost 
every born American 
can manage to make 
a brilliant after-dinner 
speech.” 

‘“*T suppose you were 
often asked for an 
‘anecdote’ by your 
fellow-diners ? ” 

“Oh! yes. The 
true American 
loves an anec- 
dote. acted Faé 
staff there, not 
my last Falstaff 
in ‘Henry IV.,’ 
but the older, 
more farcical 
man inthe ‘ Merry 
Wives of Wind- 
sor. Rather an 
absurd thing hap- 
pened, apropos. I 
had planned that 
Falstaff, driven 
to desperation by 
the gibes and 
buffets of the 
elve in Windsor 
Forest, should 
make one mighty 
effort to climb 
the oak tree. The 
pegs that were to 
Serve as supports 
for that tree-- 
and this Tree— 
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From a Photo. by Alfred Ellis. 


AS SIR JOHN FALSTAFF IN “ KING HENRY IV.” 
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were conspicuous by 
their absence. On the 
morning before the 
performance, I was 
assured that they 
should be there. The 
morning came, but 
with it no pegs. With 
the calm of despair I 
asked : 

“*No Pegs?’ 
“The ejaculation, 

spoken more in sor- 
row than in anger, 
would, I hoped, ap- 
peal to the conscience 
of my property-man. 
In the evening there 
was a dress rehearsal, 
but still no pegs could 
be seen. My form 
trembled, beneath its 
padding, with emo- 
tion—of not a plea- 
sant sort—and in a 
voice shaken, as I 
thought, by righteous 
indignation, I asked 
again :-— 

“Where are those 

pegs ?’ 

“* Pegs ! Pegs !’ 
answered the 
property -man, 
with provoking 
amiability. ‘Why! 
guv’nor, what 
were your words 
to me this morn- 
ing? Wo Pegs. 
And there ain’t 
none——’” 

At this moment, 
the servant ap- 
peared again at 
the door. “Iam 
afraid,” began 
Mr. Tree, “ that 
you must excuse 
me. My business 
manager wishes 
to have a word 
with me.” 

“T have already 
trespassed, I fear, 
long upon your 
patience. But 
cannot you say, 
before you go, 
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something about that 
much abused person, 
the actor-manager ? ” 

“Well, the critics 
are right in abusing 
him in some ways, I 
suppose,” replied Mr. 
Tree, rather absently. 
“But I think it must 
be admitted that the 
actor-manager is able 
to do more for the 
propagation of new 
dramatic ideas and 
the development of 
modern drama than 
the manager who is 
not an actor. They 
are more willing to 
make experiments 
with new plays which 
please their fancy. 
They can judge better 
of the probable value 
of cutting out these 
scenes or keeping in 









































AS DOLTAIRE IN “ THE SEATS OF 

(==, THE MIGHTY.” 

From a Photo. by Aimé Dupont, 
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those, for instance. 
Besides, I truly believe 
that most of the artistic 
results shown on the 
stage during our genera- 
tion have been due to 
the actor-manager. A 
lay-manager, I suppose, 
if he loved his work 
and had the capacity 
for it, would bé the 
ideal head of a theatre. 
The double burden of 
acting and manage- 
ment would not be his. 
sut—” breaking off 
suddenly — “I really 
must ask you to excuse 
me. I have just re- 
membered I have 
another appointment 
after this one with my 
secretary. Au revoir /” 
and Mr. Tree was 
already half-way down 
the stairs. W. D. 
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Th® Salvage Hunter. 





By CuTcCLiIFFE HyNE. 


I. 

ICHAEL POWER, the third 
/ mate, was standing with his 
grizzled chin thrust over the 
starboard dodger of the Black 
arl’s upper bridge, and the 
binoculars at his eyes were 
pointed to a shadowy outline which loomed 
vaguely through the darkness as it swung in 
the trough of the Western Ocean swell. 

“Not a light showing anywhere,” Power 
summarized. ‘ Mizzenmast off the deck and 
mainmast _ stand- 
ing, as the Yankee 
wreck-chart said. 
She’s got her fore- 
yard crossed, but 
the topmast and 
the rest of the gear 
are gone by the 
upper cap. She'll 
have dropped 
those in that 
breeze of last 
week. Likewise all 
the boats, barring 
the two lifeboats 
we took ; she must 
have been pretty 
well swept. That 
funnel’s scoured 
down to the naked 
iron. But it doesn’t 
look shaky, though. Glad 
1 had those funnel-stays 
set up the day before it 
happened.” He stared on 
with a drawn face whilst the 
derelict passed astern. “‘ But 
she can’t have much water in 
her, or she wouldn’t swim like 
that. And the cargo’s shifted 
into place again : she’s lost all her list. Oh, 
Lord, my luck! Why can’t I have her back 
now ?” 

The Black Pear/ went ahead at her steady 
nine knots, and the timber in her holds 
squeaked like a supper party of mice as the 
rollers shouldered her over their backs. The 
deserted steamer dwindled into the night 
astern. With a sigh, Power left the shelter 
of the canvas dodger, and turned to go down 
to the track-chart, which lay on the table at 
the head of the companion-way. He was 
going to make an accurate (and private) note 
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of the derelict’s then position upon the face 
of the waters. 

But as he turned, another figure met 
him on the ladder of the upper bridge, 
and he recognised with a shock the second 
quartermaster of the watch, the official 
look-out on the Black Pearl's forecastle 
head. The man had given no warning 
of having seen the derelict drift past, and 
Power, with a gush of thankfulness, had 
supposed him to be asleep. The pair met 
across the binnacle, swaying to the roll. 





“ANOTHER FIGURE MET HIM ON THE BRIDGE. 


The yellow glow from the compass card lit 
both their faces. Each read the knowledge 
of the other at a glance. 

“* Well, quartermaster ? ” 

“T didn’t hail you,” the sailor said. “I 
thought best not ; I reckoned you’d see her 
for yourself, and maybe want to do some- 
thing——” He omitted the “sir,” and 
spoke in a stormy undertone, so as not to 
be heard by the other quartermaster at the 
wheel in the house below. 

The grizzled mate beckoned the man away 
to the shelter of the starboard dodger. 
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“ You—you spotted her, then ?” 

“T was on the Caspian myself once, when 
she was in the Bombay trade. That was 
before you got her, captain.” 

“Yes,” said Power. “I wasn’t appointed 
till she’d left that, and the firm had put her 
on the South America run. But you’re sure 
it’s her?” 

““As sure as you are. What sailorman 
ever shipped on a steamboat and forgot her 
afterwards ?” 

“ Why—why didn’t you hail me?” Power 
asked, nervously. 

“* Because I reckoned that if you wanted to 
make a noise, Captain Power, you’d use your 
own voice. I don’t owe the old man here 
anything that I know of. Nor do you, I 
should say. All hands forrard has seen the 
way he’s been treating you—you that had a 
master’s ticket before he was put in breeches. 
If we picked up that steamboat now and 
towed her in somewhere, the skipper here 
would make a thousand pounds, and I'd 
get tipped a matter of two weeks’ wages. 
Well, a couple of quid isn’t to be sneezed at 
by a man like me that’s steadied down and 
got a wife and kids to keep ashore, and I tell 
you I had it in mind of me first to sing out 
blue glory. But when I looked aft and saw 
you with your glasses on her, squinting for 
all you were worth, but never letting up a 
word, I says to myself, ‘The third mate—the 
captain that was—knows his own business. 
He’s got a game on, and if there’s a nice thing 
to be picked up out of this, W. Joist will not 
be forgotten. The captain of the Black 
Pearl is a beggar, but Captain Power, that 
used to be master of the Caspian before he 
had his misfortune, is a gentleman every inch 
of him.’” 

The quartermaster broke off and knuckled 
his sealskin cap. 

“T don’t think I was wrong, sir?” he said, 
tentatively. 

“Quartermaster,” said the third mate, 
huskily, “I’m hanged if I know what to say 
to you. I’m hanged if I know what to say 
to myself.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Joist, “don’t let me 
scurry you. But there ought to be dollars in 
the old Caspian, Captain Power, if one can 
only see where they come in. And y’know 
I’m a married man, sir, with a missis and 
kids to think about.” 

“You great fool,” said Power, “do you 
think you’re the only man in the world with 
a wife and family that are hungry? Look at 
me: I was a steamboat skipper myself once, 
all brass-edged, and proud as a soldier. I 
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was earniffg a matter of between fifteen and 
twenty pound a month, and we lived 
up to it. Id a house ashore as smart 
as any man could wish for, and our 
minister had supper with us Sunday 
nights fifty-two times every year. I'd a 
good insurance mounting up, and in thirty 
more months’ time I should have been able 
to have left the sea and be the gentleman 
ashore, with money to live on. I was going 
to run a hen farm: it’s a thing I’ve been 
looking forward to all my life. ‘Then up gets 
my luck and smacks me fair in the face. The 
old Caspian is loaded with machinery for the 
River Plate; she gets into a blow; the stuff 
inside her shifts ; and she gets a list on her 
which there is no curing. It’s the blessed 
Liverpool stevedore’s fault, I reckon, but 
that doesn’t count for much once you’ve left 
port.” : 

“No, sir,” said Joist. 

“Of course, I did my best: any man 
would have done. I put her round and let 
her take the seas on her other side ; but that 
only made her worse, and just then the whole 
blessed bed-plate must needs start in the 
engine-room. I tell you the fellows from 
down there hopped up on deck like rats. 
The old chief gave me news of it himself. 
He said his engines might take charge any 
minute, and once they were adrift they’d go 
through the skin of her, like as though it 
was so much paper. He said he was badly 
scared, and wanted to leave the ship whilst 
there was still a chance. I told him that 
for me it was ‘hang on all’ so long as she 
floated; but he got talking amongst the 
crew, and they thought she might turn the 
turtle with them any minute, and they got 
the two lifeboats in the water in spite of all 
the ugly words I could think of. And then 
after that, there was nothing left for me but 
to go off with them. We got picked up, and 
a Consul sent us home, and there was a 
Board of Trade inquiry.” 

“ Well, they couldn’t take away your ticket 
for that, sir?” 

“Couldn't they, by James? You don’t 
know the brutes. They suspended my 
master’s certificate for six months, and gave 
me a mate’s ticket to go on with. The old 
Caspian had been sighted by a Charleston 
schooner after we left her, still afloat. She'd 
righted again, and so, of course, they thought 
my yarn was all a lie.” 

‘She had lost her list when we passed her 
just now,” Joist admitted, “and that’s a holy 
fact.” 

“You needn’t tell me,” retorted Power, 
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grimly. “I know it for myself. I’ve remem- 
bered it most days, since that Yankee wreck- 
chart was handed in as evidence. I can tell 
you it’s tolerable purgatory for a man who’s 
been a master fifteen years to climb down to 
the other end again and be glad of a shop 
as third mate. I’m officering this ship just 
now ; to-morrow we'll be in soundings, and 
I sha’n’t be allowed to take a watch! The 
mate will be set over me, a young slip of 
twenty-two, who does the funny dog business 
to make the other officers laugh at my bit of 
a stomach. Well, I know I’m not so slim as 
I was, and I suppose I am slow. But, look 
here, quartermaster, you keep your tongue 
quiet in your head, and if there’s anything 
to be made out of the old Caspian, you shall 
have a fling at it.” 

“Then you have a plan, sir?” 

“T have no plan. But if I can get this 
poor old head of mine to work after I’m 
turned in, and any ideas come to me, I 
promise that you shall stand in to get your 
whack. And now I'll just slip below and 
prick off on the chart exactly where the old 
Caspian had drifted to 
when we saw her last.” 


Il. 


“Tp scorn.to twit you 
with your misfortunes, 
Michael,” said Mrs. 
Power. 








I'D SCORN TO TWIT YOU WITH YOUR MISFORTUNES,” 


“Woman,” retorted Power, “ you’ve done 
nothing else since the luck turned ; yes, even 
when the girls have been in the room with 
us. It’s not what you’ve said so much as 
what you’ve done, and what you looked. 
You’ve not been to chapel once since it 
happened.” 

“ How can I, for veryshame ? We’ve had the 
minister in to supper every Sunday night since 
he’s been on this circuit, and everyone knows 
we can’t do it now; and there’s three other 
ladies that would invite him under my very 
nose, so that I might hear.” 

“You do nothing but stay at home and 
snivel.” 

Mrs. Power blew her nose. 

** Michael — (sniff) -— Michael, I’m very 
sorry. I try to bearup; but losing the 
chapel society, and not having the minister 
in to supper, is a blow, and there’s no deny- 
ing it.” 

“You may think yourself deuced fortunate 
if you get any supper at all in the future,” 
said Power, gloomily. “ I’m hanged if I see 
where it’s coming from.” 

“Oh, Michael, you’re never 

“1 am, and they were quite 
right too. They’ve just paid me 
off at the office, up in New- 
castle. I’m not fit fora mate. 
I’m too old, and too fat, and 
too slow. If I’d been master of 
the Black Pearl, I'd have fired 
such a mate out of her when 
we were loading the timber in 
Quebec. It was just a charity 
of the captain to let me run 
home in her, and I guess he 
only did it because he’s a 
Shields man himself, and he 
knew I’d had misfortune.” 

Mrs. Power shivered and whim- 
pered. “What is to become 
of us?” she moaned. “We 
owe more than you have brought 
in, Michael, and I’ve only nine- 
pence left of what I drew of 
your half-pay. And the money 
for your insurance is due to- 
morrow.” 

“ Fat lot of chance there is of 
paying it.” 

“ There’s only twenty-nine 
more months to keep it up 
now, and then we shall draw 
the whole £2,000. That would 
support us in comfort all our 
time, and put the girls into 
business, and everything. And 
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if we miss a month, it all goes. You know 
it says so on the paper.” 

“Oh, Lord, yes, I know,” said Power, 
drearily. 

“What will become of us ?” 

“They tell me,” said Power, with heavy 
flippancy, “ that the workhouse has just been 
re-painted, and is really very comfortable when 
you get used to the grub and the uniform.” 

Mrs. Power sobbed noisily into her apron. 
Her husband went on: “ You don’t like the 
idea, old woman? Neither do I. Well, 
there seems just one chance of getting to 
windward of our luck, and I tell you that 
chance is a pretty sick one. Finding a 
needle in a truss of hay is easy compared to 
it. But I guess that chance is about all 
we've got, and if we don’t like it, we may as 
well bear up for the ‘ house’ at once.” 

Mrs. Power looked up, red-eyed and 
tremulous. 

“It’s the old Caspian I’m thinking about. 
She’s afloat somewhere away up north. I 
saw her three nights ago, and a quarter- 
master named Joist saw her too, and so there 
is no mistake. Now, I’ve pricked off where 
she was then, and I know what the winds 
have been since, and I can calculate the drift 
of the current. She’s heading now for the 
North Cape of Norway, and I don’t think 
there’s much chance of anyone else picking 
her up. Y’know, the Black Pearl came 
north-about for here, and she'll be the last 
vessel sailing that way this season. Belle 
Isle Straits would be frozen up directly after 
we got through. So you see the chances are 
that no one’s seen the Caspian, unless she’s 
blundered against one of the Iceland cod- 


men coming home, or gone and piled herself 


up on some skerry off the Shetlands.” 
Captain Power broke off, and tapped the 
vilcloth table-cover with his fingers. 
“And so you're going to give the informa- 
tion?” said his wife. “They won’t pay you 


for it. Not more than a pound or so. It 
isn’t like towing her in. They're always 
mean.” 


“If you'd tell me who ‘they’ are ?” 

“ Why, the owners.” 

“Yes, but who are the owners? The 
Company did own her once, but they got 
paid off by the underwriters. The under- 
writers gambled amongst themselves, and 
then they gave her up; and who owns her 
now, the Lord may know, but I don’t. Now 


I'll tell you what, my dear : you’ve got to find 
out who the owners are, and you've got to 
buy up their interest in her.” 

“Me!” 


screamed Mrs. Power. 
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“Yes, you! Woman, don’t fling yourself 
about like that. Listen, and if you keep 
your head, we may cheat the workhouse yet. 
I've been to one of them money-lender 
fellows, and he says he'll take up my insur- 
ance, and give me £250 for it—and not a 
penny more.” 

“ That'll never keep us our time, let us be 
as near as we may. And there'll be nothing 
left for the children.” 

“You'll drive me mad,” said Power. 
“Wait and hear my plan. Two hundred 
and fifty pounds by itself’s no good for us. 
It would keep us three years, and we'd be 
thinking all the time of what was coming 
next, and be just miserable. But it’s enough 
to gamble with. I'll leave you £150, and 
you must find out who are the owners of the 
Caspian, and get them to resign all their 
claims for that. ‘They'll do it fast enough ; 
they think she’s totally lost. And if you 
can’t work it yourself, get a lawyer. Only 
do it, my lass, and do it right, or I'll have all 
my trouble for nothing.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“T don’t suppose you do. But if you'll 
put on your cloak and bonnet and come 
down street with me to that money-lender’s 
to get the notes, I’ll explain to you as we go.” 


III. 


As the shore lamps were being put out 
next morning, and day was warming over the 
autumn swells of the North Sea, a green, 
clinker-built tug wound her way in and 
among the noisy traffic which plies upon the 
lower Tyne. As the tug paddled out between 
the pier-heads, the harbour extension men 
who had just started work noted that she 
carried coal in bulk upon her deck, and as 
they saw she was low in the water, they 
guessed that her bunkers were full also, and 
deduced that she was off on a long cruise. 
Someone commented that “ Poor, fat old 
Power, who got into that mess over the 
Caspian, was in command, and that one Joist, 
who had been hitherto rated merely as able 
seaman, was acting as mate,” and added “ that 
it was a terrible come-down in the world for 
Power. Fancy a man who had been for 
twenty years master of regular cargo-liners, 
sinking down to skippering a little old clinker- 
built tug!” 

The tug surged round the northern pier- 
head, her sponsons just clear of the water, 
and then she bore away into a course which 
would carry her a little to eastward of Bressay, 
which is off Lerwick on the mainland of 
Shetland. 
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The tug’s complement was not excessive. 
There were three in the stoke-hold and engine- 
room, and there were the skipper, mate, and 
one deck-hand above. That made six all 
told ; and they took it in turns to cook, and 
each watch messed together in its entirety. 
Tea was always simmering in the kettle, but 
meal-times advertised themselves more ac- 
curately with a warm aroma of bloaters. 

Every day Captain Power with sextant and 
chronometer worked out the tug’s position 
just to keep his hand in, though he could 
have run to Shetland by dead reckoning and 
made a good landfall. And every day he 
studied a pencilled track on the chart across 
the far-off northern sea, gazing at it for half 
his watches below with puckered brow, noting 
with deep anxiety every phase of the weather 
overhead, and finally with the aid of parallel 
ruler and compasses adding a short pencil 
line. He was following in imagination the 
drift-course of the derelict Caspian. 

They picked up the light on Bressay one 
midnight, and were out of sight of the last 
skerry of the Shetlands when the next day 
broke dull and windy over the waters. There 
was a heavy sea running, but the little tug 
had burnt up most of her deck 
load, and rode over it drily, 
squattering ‘with her paddles like 
some grotesque green ocean fowl. 
Joist took over the watch (and 
the wheel) from Power at eight 
in the morning, but the tug’s 
master did not go down. He 
stretched his limbs and peered 
through the sea-haze with his 
binoculars. 

“Do you expect to find her 
as soon as this ?” Joist queried. 

“Not yet. By my reckoning 
she should have drifted a good 
bit further north and east. But 
ye know, matey, it’s only been 
guess-work, and the sea’s big, 
confounded big.” 

Joist sent tobacco juice on to 
the wheel grating. “ If it wasn’t,” 
said he, philosophically, “ some- 
body else would have snapped 
her up months ago. When we 
saw her from the Black Pear, 
she must have meandered quite 
3,000 miles without being caught. 
I shouldn’t give up hope if we 
didn’t see her fur a week after 
we come on the ground where 
you calculate she is.” 

“A week!” cried Power, and 


then, like Vanderdecken, he spun out an oath. 
“Good heavens, Mr. Mate, you don’t under- 
stand what this is to me. I’m at the end of 
my string. Nobody will hire me to be master 
of another steamboat, and I’m not fit for 
anything else but a skipper’s berth. I’m sixty- 
three years old this month, and I’ve followed 
the sea all my life; I can put my hand to no 
other trade. I’ve got no money to go on with ; 
I’ve sunk my last sixpence in chartering this 
tug, and I tell you I haven’t the pluck to 
get back to South Shields and watch my old 
woman starve, and see my two girls just drift 
off to the deuce. You can call me a coward, 
if you like, but that’s the way I’m built; 
and the Lord, who’s listening this moment, 
knows it. Whether He’s going to let us 
pick up the old Casfian, and pluck her in 
somewhere, He only knows for certain just 
now, and He won’t give Himself away. I 
don’t grumble ; I guess He’ll do what’s best. 
But if He sees fit to keep the Caspian away 
from our tow-rope, there’s one man on this 
little paddle-boat never going to see dry mud 
again, and that’s ald Michael Power.” 

“By gum!” said Joist, with a scared face, 
“you mean business, and no mistake. But 
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what about the rest of us? I’m not desperate 
like that myself.” 

“When this tug gives over looking for the 
Caspian, my lad, you may do as you like,” 
said Power; “I shall not be on hand to 
interfere.” And he raised the binoculars 
again and began to peer through the haze 
which limited the cold horizon. 

Days came and days went, some of 
them heavy with gale and some of them 
dense with snowstorm; and when it was 
clear enough to see a thousand yards ahead, 
the green tug quartered that bleak northern 
sea in accurate zig-zags, and when the light 
failed, she lay-to in the trough with banked 
fires, saving coal. Michael Power's clothes 
never left his back; he rarely ate, he rarely 
slept ; he still more rarely left the little 
yellow, wooden pulpit which stood on the 
flying bridge between the paddle-boxes. And 
the days came and the days went, and the 
crew of the green tug began to grow 
frightened of him. They were sick of being 
knocked about on those inhospitable seas, 
and when they asked questions, he heard 
them like a man in a dream, and answered 
only with a grunt and a growl. But when 
they protested, he looked ugly in a way 
which scared them. Michael Power had 
not been a shipmaster all those years without 
knowing how to drive any hands who might 
be under him. 

Yet the chase was not without interest to 
all on board. The green tug’s business had 
been told before she surged out from between 
the Tyne pier-heads. A reward of one 
hundred sovereigns had been promised to the 
man who first was lucky enough to sight the 
derelict, and it was worked for assiduously. 
A boatswain’s chair had been slung high up 
on the tug’s solitary mast, just above where 
she carried her light, and it was a very rare 
thing when some one of the crew off watch 
was not jockeying this, and staring with all 
his might over the ruffled plains of ocean. 

But at last the discontent of the crew grew 
toa climax. ‘They had a weighty reason for 
discontinuing the search. The bunkers of 
the tug were nearly empty; barely enough 
coal remained to carry them to the nearest 
port in Norway; and, once their fuel was 
done, they would drift about helpless till they 
starved. ‘They were far north of all steam 
lanes and ship tracks, and there was no 
chance of being picked up. So they insisted 
on giving up the search and turning then and 
there towards a hospitable coast. 

“We shall find her in two more days,” said 
Power; “you'll see. And then we can 
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re-bunker from her. She’d a matter of two 
hundred ton of coal on board when we left 
her.” 

But even Joist deserted him now. 

“I’m afraid it’s no go, captain,” he said. 
“ We've been looking for her over-long 
already. She’s either gone ashore somewhere, 
or else been picked up. And we've got our- 
selves to consider now.” 

“Two more days,” said Power, “and if I’m 
wrong, you can still get to Hammerfest and 
coal there. The tug’s built of wood; you 
must rip the bulwarks off her and make steam 
on those. Now, be quiet all of you, and get to 
your work. I will not be answered back. 
If you want another argument, it’s here,” he 
said, and patted a pocket which bulged with 
the outline of a revolver. 

The weary crew dragged themselves off to 
their posts, and Power, white-faced and 
haggard, settled himself down with his elbows 
on the ledge of the yellow pulpit. He 
rubbed his bleared eyes with the back of his 
grimy hand, and with a sigh brought up the 
binoculars. But of a sudden a surge of 
colour came to his face, and his sight grew 
misty with wet. He put down the glasses 
and again mopped his eye-sockets with the 
back of his hand ; and then once more he 
peered at the sea-line. 

“Only one whole stick standing,” he 
murmured, “ and that’s her mainmast ; funnel 
rusty red, and not a drain of smoke coming 
from it. ‘The Lord isn’t cruel; He can’t 
have made another like my old beauty.” 

He watched on, open-mouthed but silent, 
and then, simultaneously, a shout came from 
the one deck-hand, who was at the wheel 
beside him, and another from a fireman off 
watch, who was riding in the boatswain’s 
chair at the masthead. 

‘Steamer on the port bow!” 
lee’ard!” “It’s the Caspian /” 
money!” “I-saw her first!” 

Power rose briskly to his feet and put the 
glasses in their box and snapped down the 
lid. “You needn’t quarrel over it,” he said. 
“T saw her first myself, as it happened, but 
I never heard pleasanter words than what you 
two fellows spoke, and you shall have £100 
apiece when we get that steamboat tied up 
against a dock wall. Now bear a hand to 
get that litter cleared from the jolly, and 
swing her davits out-board.” 

The news spread below. Smoke began to 
billow in greasy coils from the funnel, and 
the paddles beat in quicker time. The 
green tug crawled along with a new industry, 
and the rust-streaked derelict waited sullenly 
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in the trough till she drew alongside. The 
jolly-boat kissed the water; Joist and a 
fireman took the oars; and once more 
Captain Michael Power stood on the deck 
from which Fate had so unkindly shouldered 
him. 

The two inferiors looked about them with 
professional appreciation, Power with linger- 
ing affection. ‘The fireman poked his head 
inside the engine-room skylight, and said: 
“Well, them machines are only fit for the 
scrap-heap, anyway.” Joist commented on 
the weight of the seas which had swept 
away boats, bridge, bulwarks, and almost all 
the upper works. 

But Power laughed like a child, and said, 
“Why, there’s my old meerschaum lying on 
the chart-house floor, and not broken. 
Fancy !” 

They ran about the Casfian for full an hour, 
observing ; and 
then began a 
spell of savage 
labour which 
was to be con- 
tinued without 
intermission till 
the little green 
tug had berthed 
the great help- 
less, unwieldy 
hulk inside the 
granite harbour 
walls of Aber- 
deen. 

They had first 
to re-bunker 
the tug from the 
Caspian’s store, 
filling the coal 
into bags, and 
ferrying each 
bag across an 
angry sea in a 
cranky, twelve- 
foot boat ; they 
had to get tow- 
ing hawsers 
passed; and 
then they had 
to still further 
weaken their 
weak crew by 
leaving two 
men on the derelict to steer her with the 
hand-wheel. Gales came down on them 
in cruel succession, and often they made a 
bare twenty miles of headway in the day. 
The water which came on board froze where 
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it fell, and everyone who worked in the open 
got touched with frost-bite. The tug was 
light and tow was heavy: the big ship would 
neither steer nor follow. She sheered cum- 
bersomely, first to this side, and then to 
that, so that the hawser was for ever chafing 
away its parcelling on the arch of the towing 
bridge. Again and again they had to tran- 
ship coal in the tossing jolly-boat, to scour 
the big ship for provisions, to stop and 
repair their own engines. The men on 
deck got covered with salt-water boils ; 
the men below were sick with work and 
sleeplessness. 

The story of that voyage home is one long 
tale of heroic effort, but it need not be told 
in detail here. The professional reader can 
fill it in for himself; to all others it would be 
merely nauseating. But of all the men 
who went through those herculean labours, 
Michael Power 
stood out con- 
spicuously. It 
was his brain 
which directed 
everything ; his 
hand was al- 
ways the first 
} to move. He 
never seemed 
to sleep. He 
never tired. 
Nothing was 
too much for 
him. A rosy 
vision dragged 
him on with a 
pull which there 
was no resist- 
ing. He saw 
himself and his 
wife back in 
the old house, 
with new paint 
everywhere, 
and the minis- 
ter supping 
with them on 
Sundays as in 
time gone by. 
He saw his 
daughters set 
up in the mil- 
linery business 
of their heart’s desire. And he saw his own 
poultry farm in the country, with a man in 
charge, and himself visiting it once daily to 
carry back the produce to South Shields in a 
high-wheeled gig. 
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Now, it would be pleasant to chronicle the 
fact that all these aspirations of Captain 
Power’s came into actual being with full 
completeness, but truth compels a modifica- 
tion of the tale. When the green tug brought 
her charge within the safe keeping of the 
granite city’s port, the crew of sailors were 
more fit for hospital than anything eise. 
Indeed, help had 
to be called in to 
berth her; and 
when the strain 
was taken off him, 

Michael Power 

tumbled down on 

the dirty floor of 

the tug’s cabin and 

slept there like a 

man dead for 

twenty-eight con- 

secutive hours. He 

awoke to find him- 

self not only 

famous but rich. 

The Caspian, be- 

yond the loss of 

her boats and 

superstructure, had 

in reality suffered 

very littl. Her 

engines, which 

had been so con- 

temptuously rele 

gated to “ scrap- 

heap ” value, could 

be put to rights for 

a couple of hundred pounds. And the 
machinery under hatches, thanks to the 
strong cases in which it was stowed, was as 
good as ever it had been. The ship and 
cargo had officially been considered by 
Lloyd’s as totally lost ; his wife, acting on the 
instructions, had bought all up fora song ; 
and now it was all his. In less than a month 
he found himself sole owner of £ 26,000. 

It was Mrs. Power who lost her head under 
this shower of affluence. She went back to 
the chapel, it is true, but the chapel circle 
looked upon her with suspicion. She could 
not help it, poor woman, but there was no 
mistake about the matter: she was too grand 
for them. And so she ’verted to the Estab- 
lished Church (with Michael and the girls in 
her train), and the chapel circle, once so 
much sighed after, now knows them no more. 

They should be entirely happy, and yet I 
am afraid they are not. Michael is a church- 
warden, and his name frequently appears in 


print. The vicar calls and receives sub- 
scriptions and afternoon tea, and they speak 
of him loudly to all their acquaintances as 
a dear and intimate friend. The Miss 
Powers have forgotten all about their 
aspirations in the millinery line, and tell 
strangers that “ papa” (Heaven save the 
mark) “used to be in the Navy.” But the 
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vicar, who is a proud man and a married, 
never asks any of the family back to take tea 
with him, and this is a very sore place ; and, 
moreover, the captain of the Black Pearl 
also lives in South Shields, and his wife has 
worked her way up from below into the 


chapel set. That good woman once made 
overtures of friendship to Mrs. Power, which 
were not accepted ; and now, whenever the 
name crops up in conversation, she always 
brings forth a reminiscence of how poor, fat 
old Michael fared when he was third mate 
on that autumn voyage north-about from 
Quebec. 

So really the trouble might be said to have 
originated with the Fates which gave Captain 
Power £26,000 for his salvage, instead of the 
third of that sum with which he would have 
been very well satisfied ; and one is driven 
to the conclusion that the Fates want regulat- 
ing. As they work at present, they are far 
too impulsive in their occasional generosity. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH SIGNOR MARCONI. 


By H. J. 


has_ elapsed since 
gave us the new 
photography. To-day, on the 
same general lines, we are 
4 confronted with something 

more wonderful, more im- 
portant, and more revolutionary still, the 
New Telegraphy. After Rontgen’s announce- 
ment that his rays will penetrate certain 
substances at short distances, comes now a 
young Italian to tell us that electric rays or 
waves, generated in a way which he has 
discovered, will penetrate all substances at 
all distances. That, generally speaking, 
telegraphy needs no wires, and that, through 
walls, through houses, through towns, through 
mountains, and, it may possibly even happen, 
that through the earth, we can send despatches 
to any distance, the only apparatus needed 
being a: sender and a receiver, the com- 
munication taking place by means of electric 
waves in the ether. 

Before proceeding to describe this gentle- 
man and the scientific indorsements which 
give the fullest weight to his words, it is 
advisable, in order that all the readers of this 
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Magazine may understand the nature of the 
inventions, to say a few words about the 


ether.. It is further advisable, from the fact 
that the ether is the great scientific field of 
the immediate future, and the certainty that 
for fifty years to come the word which will 
oftenest appear in the accounts of new and 
astonishing scientific discoveries will be this 
familiar name of something which has long 
been one of the deepest of the scientific 
mysteries. 

The English language uses the word ether 
in two totally different senses. The first is 
as the name of a colourless liquid easily 
vaporized, whose vapour is used to allay pain. 
This liquid has nothing whatever to do with 
the subject, and should be put entirely 
out of the mind. The second use of the 
word is as the name of a substance, colour- 
less, unseen, and unknown, we will say— 
except in a theoretical sense—which is sup- 
posed to fill all space. ‘The original con- 
ception of this substance is as old as Plato’s 
time. Newton, Descartes, all the beacon 
lights of science through the ages, have 
assumed its existence, and all modern physical 
students accept it. ‘The ether theory of the 
formation of worlds must be familiar to many. 


In fact, up to twenty years ago, as the men of 
Vol. xiii.—36. 


W. Dam. 


to-day who were then at the Universities will 
remember, the word ether was a familiar 
name, a harmless necessary conception, a 
great convenience in bridging a tremendous 
void in science which nobody knew anything 
about, or ever would know anything about, 
so far as could then be seen. 

But the electrical advance in the last 
twenty years has been most extraordinary. 
Invention and experiment have daily, if not 
hourly, thrown open new doors in the 
electrical wing of the Temple of Truth. 
And now, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, the great mass of new facts con- 
cerning light, electricity, inaudible sound, 
invisible light, and the Lenard and Rontgen 
rays; the eager inquiry, based upon new 
discoveries, into the properties of living 
matter, crystallization, the transference of 
thought, and the endeavour to establish 
scientifically the truth of certain great 
religious concepts—all the special sciences 
thus represented, marching abreast of one 
another along the old Roman Road of 
Science, which leads no one knows whither, 
have come upon a great high wall, blocking 
the way completely in all directions. 

It is an obstacle which must be conquered 
in whole or in part before science can go 
any farther. And upon the wall, as upon 
the wall in the palace of Babylon, is a strange 
and as yet unintelligible inscription, the 
mysterious word “ether.” What new and 
great discoveries lie beyond this wall no one 
knows, but more than one high authority 
believes that these discoveries will startle the 
twentieth century more greatly than the 
nineteenth has been startled. We know 
from the history of science in the past, and 
from the excellence of its tools in the present, 
that the wall will be at least partly surmounted 
before very long. Until that happy event, how- 
ever, we can only fold our hands and wait. 

To suggest, ii the crudest possible fashion, 
how ether is at present regarded by scientists, 
let the reader imagine that the whole universe, 
to the uttermost stars, is a solid mass of 
colourless jelly. That, in this colourless 
jelly, the stars, solar systems, and space- 
worlds are embedded like cherries ina mould 
of fruit jelly for the table. That this jelly, 
though it is at present believed to have 
density and rigidity, is so inconceivably thin 
that it soaks completely through all the 
cherries and through everything upon them. 
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That the minute atoms composing the 
cherries are so large when compared with 
the thinness of the jelly, that each atom is 
surrounded by the jelly just as the whole 
cherry is surrounded. That, in short, the 
jelly is continuous, without a point in the 
whole universe at which there is a single 
break in its continuity. That, consequently, 
if we tap the glass containing the jelly on the 
table, a quiver will run through the jelly 
completely. The cherries will not quiver, 
but the quiver will run through them—the 
jelly which has soaked through them carrying 
the quiver through them as easily as through 
the spaces between the cherries. That, in 
short, this jelly or ether is a universal sub- 
stance so thin that it permeates through 
everything in space and on earth—glass, 
stone, metal, wood, flesh, water, and so on; 
and that itis only by its quivering—by means 
of the waves in it, that light rays, electric 
rays, and Rontgen rays, excite—that all these 
rays are enabled to travel and produce their 
various results. 

Light enables us to see. But all the light 
which comes to us from any object, and 
enables us to see that object, comes by way 
of waves in the ether. These light waves 
pass through glass, that is, the wave continues 
right through the glass in the ether which 
lies between the particles of glass. From 
causes yet undefined, the ether carries light 
rays through certain substances, but will not 
carry Rontgen rays through those substances. 
Rontgen rays, on the other hand, are carried 
through substances which stop light. Electric 
rays, or electric rays of a low rate of 
vibration, differ in some respects from both 
light and Rontgen rays in the substances 
which they can traverse. Electric rays of 
high oscillation show other differences still. 
Other classes of rays or waves which remain 
to be discovered, and which will also have 
different properties, will doubtless be found 
to receive different treatment from the ether, 
the sum and substance of the whole matter 
being that the comparatively new research 
for new rays has now concentrated the whole 
scientific world’s attention on the ether, and 
that its different treatment of different rays 
affords to-day a means of studying the ether 
that has never been enjoyed before. 

The density of the ether has been calcu- 
lated from the energy with which the light 
from the sun strikes the earth. As there are 
twenty-one ciphers after the decimal point 
before the figures begin, its density is, of 
course, less than anything we can imagine. 
From its density its rigidity has been 
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calculated, and is also inconceivably small. 
Nevertheless, with this small rigidity and 
density, it is held to be an actual substance, 
and is believed to be incompressible, for 
the reason that otherwise it would not 
transmit waves in the way it does. As it is 
believed to fill all the inter-planetary space, 
many most profound and searching experi- 
ments have been made to determine whether, 
as the earth moves in its orbit through space 
at the rate of nineteen miles per second, it 
passes through the ether as a ship goes 
through the water, pressing the ether aside, or 
whether the ether flows through the earth as 
water flows through a sieve forced against it. 
Through the elusivecharacter of the substance, 
however, none of these experiments have as 
yet produced any very satisfactory results. 
It has been found, however, that the ether 
inclosed in solid bodies-is much less free in 
transmitting waves than the ether in the air. 
Thus, glass alone transmits transverse vibra- 
tions at the rate of about three miles per 
second. The ether in the glass transmits them 
at a rate 40,000 times greater, or about 124,000 
miles per second, while the ether in the air 
transmits them at the rate of 192,0co miles 
per second. The reason why the ether in 
the glass and other solids transmits more 
slowly than that outside, is a mystery; 
but the whole subject is as yet one of 
many mysteries. Ether waves are at present 
variously named as heat waves, light waves, 
Hertz waves, Lenard waves, Rontgen waves, 
etc., and the most evident differences between 
these different kinds, so far as they have been 
investigated, consist in different lengths of 
wave and the varying number of vibrations 
per second. Heat waves are believed to be 
vibrations of the ether, whose number per 
second lies between 200 and 4oo billions. 
Light waves lie between 400 and 800 billions 
per second, the longer and slower ones pro- 
ducing in the eye the sensation of red, and 
the colour scale mounting, as the number of 
vibrations mounts, through the yellows, greens, 
and blues to the violets. 

The human eye is not sensibly impressed 
by vibrations below 400 billions per second 
or above 800 billions. ‘These are the waves 
of what is called invisible light, just as 
vibrations of the air, above and below certain 
limits, do not impress the ear and constitute 
the waves of inaudible sound. The Rontgen 
waves are at present supposed to be above 
800 billions. Doctor Bose, the Calcutta 
scientist, has been working with short 
electric waves, say, from a quarter to half an 
inch in length, and a vibration of fifty 
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millions per second. Marconi has_ been 
employing much longer waves whose 
vibrations were 250 millions per second. 
These are simply a suggestion of the 
gathered facts which have now, as said 
before, placed science in a position to more 
hopefully attack the mystery of the ether. 
Leaving Sir Isaac Newton’s suggestions 
and the theories of other writers out of the 
question, electric waves may perhaps be said 
to have been discovered by an American 
scientist, Joseph Henry, in the year 1842. 
He discovered that when he threw an electric 





From a) SIGNOR MARCONI AND HIS INSTRUMENT. 


spark, an inch long, on a wire circuit in a 
room at the top of his house, electrical action 
was instantly set up in another wire circuit in 
his cellar. There was no visible means of 
communication between the two circuits, and 
after studying the matter he announced his 
belief that the electric spark set up some 
kind of an action in the ether which passed 
through two floors and ceilings, each fourteen 
inches thick, and caused induction—set up 
what is called an induced current—in the 
wires in the cellar. 

The fact of induction is now one of the 
simplest and most common-place phenomena 
in the work of electricians. Edison has 
already used it in telegraphing to a flying 
railway train. Hertz, the great German 
investigator, developed the study of these 
waves, and announced, in 1888, that they 
penetrated wood and brick, but not metal. 
Strange to say, however, considering all the 
brilliant electricians in the more Western 
countries of to-day, and the enormous 


amount of interest in and _ experimental 
investigation of electrical phenomena therein, 
it has been left to a young Italian, Guglielmo 
Marconi, to conceive what might be done 
with electric waves, and to invent instru- 
ments for doing it. 

Marconi’s story will he told with the 
utmost simplicity and care. But it sounds 
like a fairy tale, and if it had not for a back- 
ground a committee of engineers represent- 
ing the British Army, the British Navy, the 
British Post Office, and the British Light- 
house Service, which are now investigating 


| Photograph. 


it, it might well be doubted. As it is, the 
imagination loses itself, in the face of 
Marconi’s experiments, in trying to conceive 
what indefinite marvels and miracles may 
soon be produced by the new power which 
has been put into human hands. 

By a not unnatural misconception, the 
fame of having discovered the new telegraphy 
has been awarded indirectly to the Calcutta 
scientist just mentioned, Doctor Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, the Professor of Physical 
Science in the Presidency College at 
Calcutta. Doctor Bose, whose great and 
valuable work in the study of electric waves 
appears in the records of the Royal Society, 
and his recent address to the British Associa- 
tion, is certainly the last man in the world to 
seek unmerited fame or the honours of dis- 
covery where no discovery lies. He assured 
the writer that he has: no interest in what 
is called the “new telegraphy,” and that 
nothing could be more painful to him than 
the sensational aspect of researches on his 
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part which had for their sole object the 
assistance of scientific investigation, and 
could be properly appreciated by men of 
science alone. 
Guglielmo Marconi, 
doubtless be often 


whose name will 
heard in the years 
which lie before us, is a young Anglo- 
Italian. He was born in Bologna, Italy, 
and will be twenty-two years old next April. 
His father is an Italian gentleman of 
independent means, and his mother an 
English lady connected with several well- 
known English families. He is a tall, 
slender young man, who looks at least 
thirty, and has a calm, serious manner and a 
grave precision of speech which further give 
the idea of many more years than are his. 
He is completely modest, makes no claims 
whatever as a scientist, and simply says that 
he has observed certain facts and invented 
instruments to meet them ; but the facts and 
the instruments are so new, that the attention 
they are at present exciting is extraordinary. 
This attention is largely due to the enter- 
prise and shrewdness of Mr. W. H. Preece, 
the able chief of the Electrical Department of 
the British Postal System. Marconi’s inven- 


tion is a year old, but he could obtain no 
satisfactory recognition of it in his own 


country. Mr. Preece, however, had for a 
long time been at work upon the problem of 
telegraphing through the air where wires were 
not available. Last year the cable broke 
between the mainland and the Island of Mull. 
By setting up lines of wire opposite each other 
on the two coasts, he was enabled to telegraph 
by induction quite successfully over the water 
and through the air, the distance being four 
miles and a half. He sent and received in 
this way 156 messages, one of them being 
120 words in length. Ordinary Morse signals 
were used, the despatches being carried by 
the ether in the air. 

In a late lecture at Toynbee Hall, Mr. 
Preece admitted that Marconi’s system, which 
is electro-static, far surpassed his own, which 
is electro-magnetic. He expressed the fullest 
faith in Marconi, describing his inventions as 
new and beautiful, scientifically speaking, and 
added that he (Mr. Preece) had been in- 
structed by the Postal Department to spare 
no expense in testing them to the fullest 
degree. It will be understood, therefore, 
that it was due to Mr. Preece that Marconi 
has received the fullest recognition in England, 
and that engineers from different departments 
of the Government are now supervising his 
work. 

Marconi was educated at Leghorn, Florence, 
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and Bologna, and has more recently been 
following his special study at his home in 
the last-named city. He speaks English 
perfectly, and said, in his London home, in 
Westbourne Park :— 

“For ten years I have been an ardent 
amateur student of electricity, and for two 
years or more have been working with 
electric waves on my father’s estate at 
Bologna. I was usfng the Hertz waves from 
an apparatus, which you may photograph, a 
modified form of the apparatus for exciting 
electric waves, as used by Hertz. My work 
consisted mainly in endeavouring to determine 
how far these waves would travel in the air 
for signalling purposes. In September of 
last year, working a variation of my own of 
this apparatus, I made a discovery.” 

“What was the discovery ?” 

““T was sending waves through the air and 
getting signals at distances of a mile or 
thereabouts, when I discovered that the 
wave which went to my receiver through the 
air was also affecting another receiver which 
I had set up on the other side of a hill. In 
other words, the waves were going through 
or over the hill.” 

“Do you believe that the waves were 
going through the hill ?” 

“That is my present belief, but I do not 
wish to state it asa fact. I am not certain. 
The waves either went through the hill or 
over it. It is my belief, based on many 
later experiments, that they went through.” 

“And what was the thickness of the hill ?” 

“ Three-quarters of a mile.” 

“And you could send a despatch with 
Morse signals through this hill or over it to 
someone on the other side ?” 

“ With ease.” 

“What followed ? ” 

“What followed was the conception and 
completion of my special invention, the 
instruments I have been using at Salisbury 
Plain in the presence of the Royal Engi- 
neers. I find that while Hertz waves have 
but a very limited penetrative power, another 
kind of waves can be exerted with the same 
amount of energy, which waves, I am forced 
to believe, will penetrate anything and 
everything.” 

“What is the difference between these and 
the Hertz waves?” 

“T don’t know. I am not a professed 
scientist, but I doubt if any scientist can 
yet tell. I have a vague idea that the 
difference lies in the form of the wave. I 
could tell you a little more clearly if I could 
give you the details of my transmitter and 
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receiver. These are now being patented, how- 
ever, and I cannot say anything about them.” 

“How high an alternation were you 
using ?” 

“ About 250 million waves per second.” 

“Do these waves go farther in air than 
Hertz waves ?” 

“No. Their range is apparently the same. 
The difference is in penetration. Hertz 
waves are stopped by metal and by water. 
These others appear to penetrate all sub- 
stances with equal ease. Please remember 
that the amount of exciting energy is the 
same. The difference is in the way they are 
excited. My receiver will not work with the 
Hertz transmitter, and my transmitter will 
not work with the Hertz 


After Professor ROntgen’s distances of a 
few yards and limitations as to substances, 
this was rather stunning. Marconi, however, 
was entirely serious and visibly in earnest in 
his statement. 

“ How far have you verified this belief?” 

“Not very far, but far enough, I think, to 
justify the statement. Using the same 
battery and my transmitter and receiver, we 
sent and received the waves at the General 
Post Office Building, through seven or eight 
walls, over a distance of one hundred yards.” 

‘“* How thick were the walls?” 

“T can’t say. You know the building, 
however. It is very solidly constructed.” 

“And you sent an ordinary telegraphic 

despatch by those 





receiver. It is a new 
apparatus entirely. Of 
course, the waves have 
an analogy with the 
Hertz waves, and are 
excited in the same 
general way. But their 
power is entirely dif- 
ferent. When I am 
at liberty to lay my 
apparatus and the 
phenomena I have ob- 
served before the 
scientists there may be 
some explanation, but 
I have been unable to 
find any as yet.” 
“How far have you 
sent a telegraphic des- 
patch on the air?” 
“With a small ap- 
paratus we have sent 
them a mile and three- 
quarters. We got results 








signals ? ” 

“No. We did not do 
that, though we could 
have done so. We were 
working with agreed 
signals, and we ob- 
tained the taps which 
we sought and repeated 
them till there was no 
room for doubt.” 

“Do you think that 
sitting in this room 
you could send a des- 
patch across London 


to the General Post 
Office ?” 
“With instruments 


of the proper size and 
power, I have no doubt 
about it.” 

“Through all the 
houses ?” 

“* Yes.” 

We were in a draw- 











were not entirely satis- 
factory. ‘This was at 
Salisbury Plain, across a 
between low hills.” 

“What battery were you using ?” 

“An eight-volt battery of three amperes, 
four accumulators in a box.” 

“Did you use a reflector ?” 

“Yes. It was a roughly made copper 
parabolic reflector with a mistake of an inch 
in the curve. I shall not use one in future, 
however. A reflector is of no value.” 

“Nor a lens?” 

“ Nor a lens.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because the waves I speak of penetrate 
everything and are not reflected or refracted.” 


shallow valley 


From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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ing-room in West- 
bourne Park, a distance 
of about four and one- 
half miles from the General Post Office. 

“And how far do you think a despatch 
could thus be sent ?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

“Why do you limit it to twenty miles?” 

“T am speaking within practical limits, 
and thinking of the transmitter and receiver 
as thus far calculated. ‘The distance depends 
simply upon the amount of the exciting 
energy, and the dimensions of the two 
conductors from which the wave proceeds.” 

“What is the law of the intensity at a 
given distance ?” ' 

“The same as the law of light, inversely 
as the square of the distance.” 
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This means that, whatever the energy with 
which the waves are sent out, their power at 
say 20ft., when compared with their power 
at r1oft., would be in the proportion of 
10 times 10 to 20 times 20, or one-fourth 
in those special instances. 

“Do you think they are waves of invisible 
light ?” 

“No, in some respects their action is very 
different.” 

“Then you think these waves may possibly 
be used for electric lighthouses when fog 
prevents the passage of light ?” 

“T think they will ultimately be so used. 
A constant source of electrical waves instead 
of a constant source of light waves, and a 
receiver on the vessel, would indicate the 
presence of the lighthouse and also its 
direction.” 

“ But would not the fog interfere with the 
passage of the waves ?” 

* Not at all.” 

* Nor metal ?” 

“ Nothing affects them. My experience of 
these waves leads me to believe that they will 
go through an ironclad.” 

“Concerning the size of the apparatus. 
How large is it?” 

““The transmitter and receiver we have 
been using at Salisbury Plain and at the Post 
Office are each about ”—he held up his hands 
to indicate the dimensions —“ say, 15in. by 
1oin. by 8in. Small ones, effective enough 
for short distances, can be made of half that 
size.” 

“What are you working on at present ?” 

“Mr. Preece and I are working at Penarth, 
in Wales, to establish regular communication 
through the air from the shore to a lightship. 
This will probably be the first direction in 
which my apparatus is utilized, communica- 
tion with the lightships. The lightships lie 
off this coast at any distance from half a mile 
to twenty miles or more.” 

“What length of waves have you used ?” 

“I have tried various lengths from 30 
metres down to toin.” 

“Why would not these waves be useful in 
preventing the collision of ships in a fog ?” 

“I think they will be made use of for 
that purpose. Ships can be fitted with the 
apparatus to indicate the presence of another 
ship so fitted within any desired distance. 
As soon as two ships approach each other 
within that distance the alarms will ring on 
each ship, and the direction of the other will 
be indicated by an index.” 

“Do you limit the distance over which 
these waves can be sent?” 
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“T have no reason to do so. The pecu- 
liarity of electric waves—which was noted, I 
believe, by Hertz—is the distance they travel 
when excited by only a small amount of 
energy.” 

“Then why could you not send a despatch 
from here to New York, for instance ?” 

“IT do not say that it could not be done. 
Please remember, however, that it is a new 
field, and the discussion of possibilities which 
may fairly be called probabilities omits 
obstacles and difficulties which may develop 
in practical working. I do not wish to be 
recorded as saying that anything can actually 
be done beyond what I have already been 
able to do. With regard to future develop- 
ments, I am only saying what may ultimately 
happen ; what, so far as I can now see, does 
not present any visible impossibilities.” 

“ How large a station would be necessary, 
assuming the practicability, to send a 
message from here to New York ?” 

“A station the size of this room in a 
square area. I don’t say how high.” 

The room was twenty feet square. 

“* What power ?” 

“Fifty or sixty horse power would, I 
think, suffice.” 

“What would be the 
stations, completed ? ” 

“Under ten thousand pounds, I think.” 

“Would the waves go through the ether 
in the air or through the earth ?” 

“I cannot say with certainty. I only 
believe they would go that distance and be 
recorded.” 

“You say that no lens or reflector is of 
value. Then the waves would go outward 
in all directions to all places at the same 
distance as New York ?” 

“Te. 

“Do you think that no means will ever be 
found to stop this progress in all directions 
and concentrate it in one direction?” | 

“On the contrary, I think that invention 
will give us that.” 

“Do you see any way of accomplishing 
this ?” 

“No. Not as yet.” 

“In what other directions do you expect 
your invention to be first utilized ?” 

“ The first may be for military purposes, in 
place of the present field telegraph system. 
There is no reason why the commander of 
an army should not be able to easily com- 
municate telegraphically with his subordinate 
officers without wires over any distance up to 
twenty miles. If my countrymen had had 
my instruments at Massowah, the reinforce- 


cost of the two 




















ments could have been easily summoned in 
time.” 

“ Would the apparatus be bulky?” 

“ Not at all. A small sender and receiver 
would suffice.” 

“ Then why would it not be equally useful 
for the admiral of a fleet in communicating 
with his various ships ? ” 

“Tt would,” said Marconi, with some 
hesitation. 

“Ts there any difficulty about that?” 

“Ves,” said he, very frankly, but in a way 
which set the writer to wondering. “I do 
not know that it is a difficulty yet, but it 
appears to be.” 

The writer pondered the matter for a 
moment. Then he 
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depend on the amount of the exciting 
energy.” 

“And the difficulty about using your 
instruments for fleet purposes 

“ The fear has been expressed that in using 
the instruments on an ironclad the waves might 
explode the magazine of the ship itself.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that this 
statement was simply astounding. It is so 
much of a possibility that electric rays can 
be used to explode the magazine of an 
ironclad, that the question has already been 
raised by the Royal Engineers. Of all the 
coast defences ever dreamed of, the idea of 
exploding ironclads by electric waves from 
the shore and over distances equal to 
modern cannon ranges 








asked :— 

“ Did you ever try 
exploding gunpowder 
by electric waves ? ” 

“Ye” 

“Could you not from 
this room explode a box 
of gunpowder placed 
across the street in that 
house yonder ? ” 

“Yes. If I could put 
two wires or two plates 
in the powder, I could 
set up an induced cur- 
rent which would cause 
a spark and explode it.” 

“ At what distance 
have you exploded gun- 
powder by means of 
electric waves?” 

“A mile and a half. %————— 
This was not directly 
by means of the waves. 
They simply upon 
reaching the receiver set loose a stronger 
current, which produced the explosion.” 

“But could you have exploded it by the 
direct action of the waves ?” 

“Ves. But it would require much more 
energy than I was using.” 

“Then if you threw electric waves upon 
an ironclad, and there happened to be two 
nails or wires or plates in the powder 
magazine which were in a position to set 
up induction, you could explode the magazine 
and destroy the ship?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the electric lighthouses we are 
speaking of might possibly explode the 
magazines of ironclads as far as light from a 
lighthouse could be seen ?” 

“That is certainly a possibility. It would 
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is certainly the most 
terrible possibility yet 
conceived. 

Such are the astonish- 
ing statements and views 
| of Marconi. What their 
effect will be remains to 
be seen. Considering 
the many able experi- 
mentalists of to-day, 
and their admirable and 
original equipments, like 
Tesla’s dynamos, the 
| imagination abandons 
| as a hopeless task the 
attempt to conceive 

what — in the use of 

electric waves—the im- 

mediate future holds in 

store. The air is full 
= of promises of miracles. 
Strange results appear to 
be coming, and coming 
comparatively soon. 

Because, underlying the possibilities of the 
known electric waves and of new kinds of 
electric waves which seem to be numerous 
and various, underlying these is still the 
mystery of the ether. Here is a field which 
offers to those college students of to-day who 
have already felt the fascination of scientific 
research, a_ life-work of magical and 
magnificent possibilities, a virgin, unexplored 
diamond-field of limitless wealth in knowledge. 
Science knows so little, and seems in one 
sense to have been at a standstill for so 
long. Lord Kelvin said sadly in an address 
at Glasgow the other day, that though he had 
studied hard through fifty years of ex- 
perimental investigation, he could not help 
feeling that he really knew no more as he 
spoke than he knew fifty years before. 
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Now, however, it really seems that some 
Columbus will soon give us a new continent 
in science. The ether seems to promise 
fairly and clearly a great and new epoch in 
knowledge, a great and marked step forward, 
a new light on all the great problems, which 
are mysteries at present, with perhaps a 
correction and revision of many accepted 
results. This is particularly true of the 
mystery of living matter, and that something 
which looks so much like consciousness in 
certain non-living matter, the property which 
causes and enables it to take the form of 
regular crystals. Crystallization is as great a 
problem as life itself, but from its less number 
of conditions will perhaps be easier and 
earlier attacked. 

The best conception of living matter which 
we have at present, completely inadequate 
though it be, is that of the most chemically 
complex and most unstable matter known. 
A living man as compared to a wooden 
man responds to all kinds of impulses. Light 
strikes the living eye, sound strikes the living 
ear, physical and chemical action are in- 
stantly and automatically started, chemical 
decomposition takes place, energy is dissi- 
pated, consciousness occurs, volition follows, 
action results, and so on through the 
causes and infinity of results 
characterize life. The wooden 
man is inert. There is no chemical or 
physical action excited by any impulse 
from without or within. Living matter is 
responsive, non-living is not. The key to 
the mystery, if it ever comes, will come from 
the ether. One great authority of to-day, 
Professor Oliver Lodge, of the University of 
Liverpool, has already stated his belief that if 
the ether and electricity are not one and the 
same, the truth will ultimately be found to 
be near that statement. If this be true, it 
will be a great, a startling key to the now 
fathomless mystery of life. 

So also with regard to that question which 
is the field of so much inquiry in the 
Psychical Societies of England and America, 
the transference of thought. Thus far there 
is no experimental basis on which one can 
definitely say that an impulse from one 
brain affects another over indefinite distance. 
The belief that there are such things as 
thought waves is, however, held by many 
intelligent thinkers, and as soon as someone 
appears who is ingenious enough to subject 
the human brain to mathematical conditions, 
the silent influence of brain on brain may 
not only be established as a fact, but measured 
in its extent. 


infinity of 
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If thought waves exist they are unques- 
tionably ether waves, and in this connection 
the latest work of Doctor Ramon y Cajal, 
the world’s greatest authority on brain action, 
is full of interest. He has come to the con- 
clusion that the communication between the 
brain-cells does not take place by conduction, 
but by induction. Nerves, known to be 
excellent electrical conductors, were supposed 
to bind all the thought-cells into a related 
dynamic whole, but it now seems as if the 
impulses flashed from cell to cell instead 
of being conducted, and the corollary is 
certain to be suggested — if they flash 
from cell to cell, why not from drain to 
brain ? 

And so, too, with the deeper and higher 
mysteries of post-mortem human conditions. 
Faith needs no facts to support it, but 
scepticism is as old as religion, and the 
conflict between them is as natural as life 
itself. The great concepts of religion are 
felt to be true, and it is the natural desire 
and effort of many minds to prove them 
true by the ordinary methods of proof. Man 
and the microbe seem to be disturbingly 
equal in importance, when viewed from the 
infinite, the absolute standpoint, but man 
will never submit to this apparent equality, 
and man will never rest till he has proved 
it false. In the ether the secret lies, and the 
present prospect is that only from the study 
of the ether is this desired proof likely to 
come. 

And, with regard to this great study of the 
future, perhaps no better words could be 
quoted as a conclusion to this article than 
those of Professor Lodge. He said, in 
closing a lecture upon a closely allied subject 
at the Royal Institution :- 

“The present is an epoch of astounding 
activity in physical science. Progress is 
a thing’ of months and weeks, almost of 
days. The long lines of isolated. ripples 
of past discovery seem blending into 
a mighty wave, on the crest of which 
one begins to discern some oncoming 
magnificent generalization. The suspense 
is becoming feverish, at times almost 
painful. One feels like a boy who has 
been long strumming on the silent key- 
board of a deserted organ, into the chest of 
which an unseen power begins to blow a 
vivifying breath. Astonished, he now finds 
that the touch of a finger elicits a responsive 
note, and he hesitates, half-delighted, half- 
affrighted, lest he be deafened by the chords 
which it seems he can now summon almost 
at his will.” 
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THE VERY REV. JAMES CAMERON 
LEES, D.D., LL.D. 
Born 1834. 


From ye 
SHE VERY REVEREND 
JAMES CAMERON LEES, 
D.D., LL.D.,-is the, son of 
the Rev. John Lees, M.A., 
sometime secretary to the 





AGE 35. 
From a Photo. by Wm. Brown, Paisley. 
Royal Caledonian Asylum, London. 
After Dr. Cameron Lees had received 
his education in London and at the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
he entered the ministry of the Church of 
Vol. xiii.—36 


Scotland, was parish minister of Carnock, 
Ross-shire, from 1856 to 1859, when he was 
appointed to the important charge of the 
Abbey of Paisley. Thence, in 1877, he 
came to St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, the ancient 
parish church and cathedral of the city. He 
became Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
in 1878, and Dean of the Chapel Royal of 
Scotland, and Dean of the most Ancient and 
Honourable Order of the Thistle in 1886. 


During his incumbency, St. Giles has been 
restored, and its service made attractive. Dr. 
Cameron Lees is well known in Scotland as 
a preacher, writer, and leader in public affairs. 


PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 











SIR DAVID SALOMONS, BART. 
3ORN 1851. 
x /ae) IR DAVID L. SALOMONS, as 






w/z 
Be AY is well known, has devoted the 
pps ‘ greater part of his life to the pur- 
‘ RS & suits of science. From University 


College, London, he proceeded to 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in the Natural 
Science Tripos, 
his tastes tend- 
ing rather’ to- 
wards physical 
science than 
pure mathe- 
matics. A 
thorough theo- 
retical know- 
ledge did not 
satisfy him, and 
consequently 
he visited work- 
shops, worked 
with the men, 
and thus gained a deep insight into the 
practical part of his profession. ‘ Moreover, 
his uncle, the late Sir David Salomons, 
Bart., the first Jewish Lord Mayor of London, 
provided him with a laboratory where he 
could study the subjects in which he was so 





From a} AGE 19. [Photograph 





| Photograph. 


From a] AGE 23. 


deeply interested. Sir David is, perhaps, 
as well-remembered for his distinctive 
attitude on the “ Woman’s_ Rights” question 
by his “ Address to the Ladies of England,” 
which was the means of opening several new 
fields for female employment, as for his 
scientific achievements and his many success- 
ful inventions. He is the author of many 
scientific papers, which he has read before 
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From a} AGE 34 | Photograph, 


scientific assemblies. Sir David has worked 
hard as a county magistrate, being a J.P. for 
Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, Westminster, and 
London; has been several times elected 
Mayor of ‘Tunbridge Wells; is an Associate 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers ; Manager 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; 
and is, of course, highly connected with many 
other prominent scientific societies and 
institutions. Sir David has recently taken 
great interest in what may now be called the 
great motor-car movement. 











PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Geo. Glanville, Tunbridge Wells, 
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MISS ALMA STANLEY. 
2}Y sheer hard work and _ varied 
| talent, combined with great per- 
% sonal attrac- 
¢| tions, Miss Alma 
Stanley has won 
for herself a place in the 
foremost ranks of her pro- 
fession. To look at Miss 
Stanley, one is astonished 
to hear that she made her 
début on the stage in 1873, 
at the Theatre Royal, Hull, 
in the tragedy of “ Lucrezia 
Borgia.” She must, in- 
deed, have commenced 
very young ! She was an 
earnest student from 
the start, and having 
made a beginning, 
she never let any- 





AGE 


AGE 10. 
From a Photo. by Henry Knight, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
thing stand in the way of her steady ad- 
vancement. Her third engagement was at 
Cremorne, in “ Black-Eyed Susan.” Then 
the astute John Hollingshead recognised her 
talents, and engaged her till March, 1878. 
In 1879 she joined the banner of Kate 
Santley at the Royalty, her next part being 
that of Adonis in “ Venus and Adonis,” and 
then came a most important move, and one 
on which Miss Stanley looks back with the 
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3 
From a Photo. by 
Fink, Oxford St. 


From a Photo. by 
London Stereoscopic Co. 
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keenest satisfaction—a visit to America, where 
her success was a record one. She made her 
first appearance in farcical comedy, appearing 
at a matinée in “ The Two 
Johnnies.” After engage- 
ments with Messrs. Wynd- 
ham, Alexander, Edwardes, 
and the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, Miss Stanley suffered 
from a very severe illness. She 
fortunately recovered, and 
made her reappearance at 
the Avenue. 
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AGE 13. AGE 14. - 


AGE 7. AGE 8. 7 
From a Photo, by The London Stereoscopic Com; any. 
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From a Photo. by The London Stereoscopic Company 


PRINCE MOHAMMED 
PRINCE HOSSEM KHAN. 
ey eI RZA MOHAMMED KHAN and 
TNE, 3 Mirza Hossem Khan are two of 
V& Ri the sons of His Excellency the 
Noy & Persian Minister. They have 
been carefully educated, and 
though only thirteen and fourteen years of 
age, speak three languages fluently—Persian, 


KHAN AND Mechanics; and Prince Hossem has de- 
tia veloped his artistic talents in a marked 
degree for one so young. 








AGE 7%. AGE 8%. 
Froma Photo. by The London Stereoscopic Company 


English, and French. They are also excellent 
musicians; the piano being their favourite 
instrument. Prince Mohammed is interested 

. : . PRESENT DAY. 

in and has a considerable knowledge of Prem @ Piste, ty The Londen Siveteneple Coguny. 

















By CHARLES 


Football in Armour. 


EMERSON COOK. 


[From Photographs specially taken in the United States for George Newnes, Ltd.) 


HE game of foot- 
ball in the 
United States 
is confined 
almost _exclu- 

sively to the colleges 
—baseball being the 
national sport. On 
account of the climate 
the season is short. 
It begins when the 
colleges open in Sep- 
tember, and ends with 
the 1st of December. 
Yet in that short 
two months, popular 
enthusiasm runs 
strong, and the 
armoured knights of 
the football field fill 
the public eye. 

There are naturally 
many differences between football as played 
in England and America; but to the 
spectator, to whom the game means chiefly 
the reaching, by one team, of its opponent’s 
goal, and who enjoys aspects and effects 
rather than signs and 
causes, the conspicuous 
disadvantage of the 
American game is in the 
point of roughness. The 
highest American authority, 
Mr. Walter Camp, explains 
that the feature of the 
American game, in distinc- 
tion from the English, is 
“the outlet of the scrim- 
mage,” or, as it is called in 
England, the “ scrum.” 

An equally vital differ- 
ence, and one of much 
more recent development, 
appears in what is called 
“interference.” This is 
the assistance given to a 
runner by one or several 
companions who go before 


and break a path for him, 





A COLLEGE FOOTBALLER IN 
FULL ARMOUR, 


By courtesy of “ The Sporteman’s 
Magazine” of New York 





A WRIST BANDAGE. 


or who shoulder off would-be tacklers. To 
an Englishman this is the most unpardonable 
kind of offside play, not to be tolerated 
for an instant upon any field. In America, 
however, it is of first importance. Inter- 
ference properly developed demands some- 
thing from nearly every player. There are 
eleven men on each side, and of the twenty- 
two men on the field, I should say that twenty 
are expected to take a part in every play. 
So that when a runner is tackled and thrown, 
there at once rises above him a pyramid of 
writhing humanity, conspicuous for its scarcity 
of heads and its abundance of legs. Every 
man of the opposing team has dropped on 
him in order to forbid his progress, and every 
man of his own eleven, in the endeavour to 
pull off the others, becomes mixed in the 
scrimmage and buried in the mass. Then, 
at a shriek from the referee’s whistle, the 
players subtract themselves from the human 
pile, with the possible exception of the 
man underneath. He may be waiting a 
second to get his wind; possibly, in. spite 
of his armour, he is more or less severely 
injured. 

Let us go with the player to his dressing- 
room and watch his pre- 
paration for the game. 
First comes the jersey ; 
and we notice that the 
vulnerable parts (the 
shoulders and the elbows) 
are heavily padded. Thin 
bandage’ of woven cotton 
or silk are often worn on 
the wrists, to prevent 
dislocation, and __ similar 
contrivances are used on 
the ankles. As _ the 
ankle, however, is liable 
to serious hurt by being 
turned or sprained, the 
player sometimes needs 
a more substantial 
support made of  well- 
fitting leather, carefully 
laced and worn under the 
shoe. 
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These are the only ban 
dages in general use, but 
other special bandages are 


ready for special needs. 
One player at some time 
may have suffered a dislo 
cated knee, and, bearing in 
mind the proverbial “ ounce 
of prevention,” he provides 
himself with a “ knee-cap 
bandage.” Another player, 
for like wears a 
bandage on the forearm or 
the elbow. <A _ third—and 
this man is the rule rather 
than the exception 
a “ shoulder-cap bandage,” 
which is contrived of elastic 
woven silk, is secured by a 
band passing around the 
chest, and is worn next to 
the skin on his_ weaker 
shoulder, usually the right, 
to prevent dislocation 
during rough push-playing. 

The essentials of leading 
importance, however, in a 
football player’s outfit are 
the trousers, the jacket, and 
the shoe. Sometimes the 
and jacket are 
the waist, as is 


reasons, 


wears 


trousers 
joined at peas a 
shown in the 
but more often the gar 

ments are separate. The trousers especially 
are made with the greatest care. They must 
be fairly loose and of some stout material, 
such as fustian or moleskin ; but their special 
feature of defence is the padding. 
the heavy quilting with which the trousers 
are lined, great thicknesses of wadding or 
hair are bunched at the knees or over the 
hips. The thigh, also, is a_ particularly 
vulnerable part in a rough game, and so is 
often protected by sewing a pair of shin- 
guards, minus the straps, on the inside lining 
of the trousers. 

Che football jacket is made of a special 
quality of thick white duck, sewed with the 
stoutest of linen thread. Usually it is sleeve- 
less. It should fit closely, but not too tightly, 
and is sometimes provided with elastic pieces 
set in at the sides, back, and arms. The 
innovation a few years ago, whereby leather 
suits were used, was made at Harvard ; and 
as such a suit proved not only an excellent 
defence against blows, but also, by reason of 
its smooth and hard surface, made it difficult 
for the opponent to hold the wearer, it was 


Besides 
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highly approved by some 
authorities. But a suit of 
leather is expensive, and, 
in spite of its lightness 
and its advantages in rainy 
weather, it was this expense 
that prevented its general 
adoption by the colleges of 
the United States. 

As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this ingenious football 
armour, which stern neces- 
sity and American inventive 
ness have devised, permits 
the roughness while lessen- 
ing the danger. Reports 
from thirty-seven institu- 
tions of learning in the 
United States reveal few 
permanent injuries—a result 
due largely to protective 
armour. In the rules govern- 
ing American football is a 
clause which forbids the 
player to wear projecting 
nails or iron plates on his 
shoes, or to use any metal 
or greasy substance on his 
clothing. The last precau- 
tion found 
a few years ago, when some- 
one conceived the idea of 
oiling the players’ suits. 
Thus, when it was found 
that the runner could slip easily through the 
grasp of the tackler, the latter overcame the 


was necessary, 


SHOWING 


A HEAD BANDAGE. 
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LEG-SPLINT, OR 


rSIDE, PADDING INSIDE, 


difficulty by 
covering his 
hands with resin. 
Consequently, 
the ball became 
so coated with 
grease and pitch 
that it would 
stick to the 
player’s hands, 
twisting his most , 
careful throws 
and passes into curiously defiant 
curves and tangents. Then, when 
the oiled jacket was ruled out, 
a leather jacket was made to 
take iis place; but the greatly 
increased soon cast that 
into unpopularity. It will be 


cost 


seen, therefore, that the part of 


the rule with which the inventor 
of defensive football armour had 
to contend was that which for- 
bade iron plates on the shoes and 
metal on the clothing. Obviously 
he must procure, for his pur- 
poses, material which would pro- 
tect the player without injuring 
his opponent—a problem simple 
enough as regarded the jacket, the 
trousers, the bandages, the supports 
for waist and ankle, and the head- 
harness, but which, in the making 
of nose-guards, shin-guards, and 
shoes presented some difficulties. 
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Next comes the shoe. This is the most 
important part of the uniform ; consequently 
its evolution, deprived of the use of metal, 
presented the most serious difficulties. But, 
at length, from the primitive canvas-shoe, 
with leather cross-pieces nailed on the sole 
to prevent slipping, was developed a shoe 
made entirely of leather. It is of moderately 
stout material, fitting the foot firmly, yet 
comfortably, and lacing well up on the ankle. 
The sole is provided with a small leather 
spike, which can be renewed when worn 
down. Inside this shoe, and either attached 
to the bottom of it or not, as the player 
prefers, is the thin leather anklet which laces 
tightly over the foot, and is an almost sure 
preventive of sprained ankles. 

It was almost a pity that circumstances 
rendered the wearing of the spiked shoe 
necessary. There was no more frequent 
cause of contention between opposing Ameri- 


: can footballers than “ spiking.” Several 
tearner times within the past ten years serious 
charges have 

hi HP oa = been brough 
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acu. odes a at against various 





THE SPIKED SHOE 


members of the 
Harvard and Yale 
teams for brutal 
use of the spikes. 
It was so easy, 
you know, to 
deposit your fgot 
upon an oppo- 
nent’s neck, and 
seriously injure 
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him with the brutal nails. The defence was 
usually that it was almost impossible for a 
runner to know where his foot was going 
to land when he floundered in the “ scrim- 
mage,” and if it happened that somebody’s 
cranium got in the way — well, that was 
the mere mishap of the game. Happily, 
however, the leather 
“spike” has changed 
all this. The worst that 
a brutal player can now 
do with his soles is to 
bruise a man, and even 
this practice is heartily 
despised. 

The shin-guard, with 
its long ribs of rattan 
between two stout 
thicknesses of leather, 
is far less conducive 
to vigorous adjectives 
than the nose - guard. 
This hollow mask is 
fastened to the head 
by an elastic band and, 
besides defending the 
nose, is held in the 
mouth as a protection to the teeth. And, being 
made of the finest rubber, the man who is not 
wearing it may punch the nose of the man 
who is without fear of injuring or being 
injured—a _ strangely childish pastime, you 
will say, but one which, in a hard-fought, 
irritating game, brings with it as great a moral 
satisfaction as in certain emergencies one may 
find in a forcible and timely swear - word. 
If the player, however, has friendly con- 
fidence in the resisting powers of his own 
nose, or cultivates a special enmity against 
the man who dares 
hit it, he uses only 
a small rubber 
mouthpiece, which, 
by keeping itself in, 
keeps the dirt out, 
and which is per- 
forated with small 
holes for breathing. 

The finishing 
touch to the defen- 
sive armour worn 
by the player of 
American football 
is the head - har- 
ness; and when 
we behold him in 
full pride of this 
last disfigurement, 
we thank all the 
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gods of the game that American football is 
still confined to American fields. In com- 
bination with nose-mask, shin-guard, and all 
the other paraphernalia, the costume is well 
calculated to strike terror to the heart of a 
hero—not to mention a not over-courageous 
bull-terrier—and an English bull-terrier at 
that-—who, when I ap- 
peared before him in 
full war-paint, let out 
a yelp of dismay and 
disappeared under the 
nearest table. 

Yet, with all its 
esthetic failings, this 
head-harness is among 
the most valuable 
adjuncts to the football 
armour. It is a com- 
paratively recent device, 
resulting from the fact 
that in past years many 
of the most serious 
injuries have been to 
the players’ heads and 
ears. The old style head- 
harness is specially de- 
signed for protection to the ears, the 
drums of which are peculiarly liable to 
Under the circular 


injury in a scrimmage. 
pieces of leather, which more than cover 


the ears, and which are perforated with 
holes so as to permit hearing, there are 
ovals of thick padding which surround 
them and rest against the head. ‘These 
protectors are held in place by strips of soft 
leather passing over and around the head 
and under the chin. In the later head- 
harness the leather is heavier and is every- 
where lined with a 
half-inch thickness 
of felting ; so that 
no matter what part 
of the player’s head 
strikes the ground, 
it is sure of a soft 
reception. This 
harness, likewise, 
protects the ears 
by a double thick- 
ness of felt-lining. 

There are other 
features to a com- 
plete suit of foot- 
ball armour, such 
as the wire abdo- 
men-protector, the 
leather-shell, and 
the corset. The first 
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THE RUBBER MOUTH-PIECE. 


is similar to those used in other out- 
door games. The shell is merely a 
concave piece of leather, well padded, 
and is used only to protect a painful 
bruise. The corset is a cylindrical 
piece of padded leather, and is laced 
about a fractured limb. 

It is but natural that all these fiercely 
grotesque inventions should prompt 
either a frown or a smile from the 
conservative Englishman who, since his 
gentler game of football needs no such 
defences, must regard them either as 
an indication of brutality or as a very 
huge joke. If the last be true he will 
find a ready sympathizer in the ever- 
ready American lampooner. This indi- 
vidual tries to console the football 
captain for the loss of a generous 
handful of cherished hair, by saying 
that one of the opponents’ ears is 
hanging by a shred. “ What’s an ear 
more or less?” moans the bereaved 
captain. “I’d give both ears to have 
back that bunch of hair.” Or perhaps 
the same wit-vendor will lead you to 
an hospital where the assistant is tell- 
ing the house-physician he has just 

Vol. xiii. —37. 


admitted an aeronaut who fell 2,oooft., 
and a football-player who got tangled 
up in a rush. “I am the only doctor 
not engaged,” says the assistant ; 
“which shall I attend to first?” Then 
the house - physician waxes wroth. 
“Have I not often told you that in 
a case like this you must attend to 
the man who is most seriously hurt? 
The balloon man can wait, of course ! 
Look after the football-player!” And 
then, when the patient has recovered, 
and the doctor tells him football is a 
pastime he must strive to forget, a 
sad, far-away look will come into the 
half-back’s eyes. “ Forget! How cana 
man forget when he sees an ambulunce 
in every street ?” 

One of the most curious things about 
the American football player is his hair. 
He revels in long and shaggy locks, 
and, during the months of face train- 
ing, it is the habit of the American 
comic artist to picture the head of a 
football player by the side of a highly- 
cultivated chrysanthemum, and then 
calmly challenge you to say which is 
which. But as everyone understands 
that the roughness of the game will 
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not admit the wearing of caps, and that the 
head must be protected, the long and 
flowing locks of the footballer are treated 
with respect. 

The cost of football armour varies greatly 
with the quality of the material, but it may 
roughly be said that 
a ten-pound note or a 7 
fifty-dollar bill would 
cover all expenses 
for an up-to-date, 
impregnable outfit. 
When new inventions 
in the details of the 
armour come upon 
the football market, 
the price is slightly 
increased. Some- 
times, in the case of 
final games between 
the big colleges, as 
between Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and 
the University of 
Pennsylvania, an 
entirely new outfit is 
provided to each 
player; and one of 
the great items of 
expense during the 
football season is the 
cost of the armour, 
not only for the 
“ Varsity ” teams, . nee . 

4 fODERN HEAD-HARNESS, 
but for the substi- 
tutes, and other 
likely players who are too poor to buy the 
outfits themselves. Truly, much money 
seems to be thrown away in changing a good- 
looking athlete into a temporary monstrosity. 

Allowing, however, that the armoured 
American football player does present a some- 
what ludicrous figure, we should still not 
forget that the defensive features of his dress 
are the results of hard study and harder 
experience. The man who sees in them 
only proofs of brutality must be reminded that 
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the player himself is one of the most generous 
and big-hearted fellows alive, always ready with 
sympathy and self-denial. As has been said, 
injuries do occur ; but they are usually the 
result of the player’s youth or inexperience, 
or the lack of intelligent precautions and 
proper training. They 
are rarely serious or 
permanent. More- 
over, proper allow- 
ance should be made 
for the American 
spirit, which cannot 
comfortably endure 
defeat. When an 
American player is 
injured, he himself 
is most largely re 
sponsible. He is so 
overflowing with 
courage, bravado, or 
whatever else one 
may choose to call 
it—‘“sand” is the 
popular word — that 
while he realizes the 
danger, feels the 
hurt, sees the im- 
pending defeat, he is 
all the more ready 
to face the chance, 
to defy the pain, and, 
though at the very 
risk of his life, strive 
with a good heart in 
the belief that defeat 
will yet be turned into victory. While a chance 
remains he is not beaten. Every time he 
comes up smiling, gaining determination from 
every mishap. He regards every one of the 
eleven men on the other side as his personal 
opponent. Thus, he multiplies his dangers 
as well as his responsibilities ; and when you 
regard his armour, from spiked shoes to head- 
harness, repress that covert smile, and be 
inspired with a feeling of brotherly gladness 
that he is so well defended against himself. 
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HE “Ho6tel des ‘Touristes ” 
was a modest dwelling, a 
simple auéerge for travellers, 
guides, and mules passing 
on towards “Le Summet.” 
It evidently possessed little 
accommodation, fewer luxuries; yet its 
appearance pleased me. The brown chalet, 








with its green shutters, was situated on a 
little grassy plateau, half-way down the 


mountain. After the snow-covered heights 
above, and the brown, barren rocks we had 
just passed, the spot had a cooling, restful 
look about it. A vague idea suggested 
itself to my mind. 

I paused a moment, and looked before me. 
What a view! Straight in front, the other 
side of the valley, rose the rocky, grim, cross- 
crowned head of Flégtre, alongside, and 
towering some thousand mé&tres above it, was 
the snowy Brévent. The sun was just 
sinking, the reflection in the sky threw a 
crimson stain upon its glistening whiteness. 
Mont Blanc would have been magnificent, 
but I could not see it, as it lay in a line 
parallel to where I stood. In the distance, 
however, to my right, the Alps du Valais 
compensated for it; the evening shadows 
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; had not yet fallen—-there 

they stood, one pure, 

glittering chain of icy 

cones. Never had I seen 
them more exquisitely clear, more 
intensely beautiful. 

Immediately below, the fir-clad lower 
portion of my own mountain sloped 
away; here and there the narrow, 
yellow mule-track peeping out, as 

it corkscrewed downwards. Through the 
valley I could trace the long white road that 
curved to Chamounix; even now it looked 
hot and close; my vague idea grew into a 
resolution. 

“Jostphe,” I said, turning to my guide, 
“T shall rest here the night.” 

“ Bon Dieu!” he cried ; “ not so, monsieur. 
It is the Anniversary! The day of the 
‘Grand Désastre!’ Three years ago % 

I smiled. “You told me that before. 
Why should there be another avalanche 
to-night ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘The moun- 
tain is haunted, they say, monsieur ; on these 
nights there is always a fearful storm, and 
voices——” 

“A storm on such a night!” 





I burst out, 


laughing. 

“ But, monsieur, that is the house itself ! ” 

“And what happened there? The 
avalanche did not touch it?” 

* No—no!” he shook his head. “ But 
the people——” 


“What had they to do with it?” 

Again he shook his head, and a vague 
expression, either ignorance or obstinacy, 
overspread his features. 
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“JT will sacrifice ten francs—woyld 
monsieur mind if I leave ?” 

The way down was easy now; I had had 
enough of the heavy, stupid fellow; I paid 
him, gave him a jfourboire, and _ sent 
him home. 

In answer to my request, the auder- 
giste replied he had a comfortable bed; 
‘“‘ Everything was in readiness for monsieur,” 
but his manner was hesitating ; he glanced at 
me in an uneasy, wondering way. 

“IT know,” I smiled, “ it is the anniversary 
night, but we English are not superstitious. 
Will you have me?” 

“ Bien!” his face brightened ; he was an 
honest, good-looking fellow. “ Mais oui / 
Adéle and I will do our best; we shall be 
delighted to have your company.” 

I believed him, for he looked nervous and 
apprehensive. 

There were few people in the cafe, 
and they soon left. I enjoyed my simple 
supper of chicken, salad, and Gruyere, 
but the room was close and cheesy ; the air 
outside had now grown chilly. “ Have you 


a private room?” I asked the waiter, the 
only one the hdtel possessed. 

There was a door in the side of the café ; he 
opened it, and showed me into a neat little 


parlour. It was scantily furnished, however, 
and had rather a cold, cheerless appearance. 
The deal floor and pinewood table were 
uncovered ; some cheap ornaments adorned 
a second smaller 
table in the win- 
dow, the usual 
white stove stood 
in a corner of 
the room, but, 
of course, it was 
unlighted. 
One thing, 
neithercheap nor 
usual, attracted 
my attention, 
hanging in a 
small glass case 
beside the stove. 
It was a beauti 
ful silver chate 
laine of rare 
device the 
chains fell from 
an elaborately 
chased lover's 
knot, the 
were set 
opals. 


bows 
with 
There 
were no pictures ‘ 
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or other ornaments upon the wall, except a 
carved cuckoo clock, which ticked lustily away, 
and two large marble statues of the Virgin, 
which smiled down from their respective 
roomy brackets. I did not feel good enough 
to restrict myself to such society. 

“Send the maitre dhétel to 
called back to the gargon. 

The propriétaire arrived. I had a chat 
with him. 1 soon learnt his name was Louis 
Pétrone, that he had a wife, but no children, 
that he had formerly been a guide, and that, 
on the whole, he was a highly entertaining, 
intellectual man. 

“Come and have a pipe with me,” I said. 

He was apparently delighted, then he hesi- 
tated, coughed, and flushed under hisdark skin. 
“May I bring Adéle with me? She’s nervous, 
monsieur, and—it’s the anniversary 

“Certainly,” I laughed; “you must tell 
me the reason of this superstitious dread of 
yours and why——”_ He shuddered, and I 
thought his face looked older as he glanced 
towards the sky, but I registered a vow I'd 
have that history. It would do the fellow 
good to talk about it. 

Accordingly, half an hour later, when we 
three sat in the little room, around the 
empty stove, Adéle knitting as if for her 
very life, Louis and I smoking, when we 
had grown more familiar over a modest 
taste of wine, after sundry persuasions and 
commands, I got him to begin. 


me,” I 


AFTER SUNDRY PERSUASIONS I GOT HIM TO BEGIN, 
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“Eh bien! Si vous voulez,” he acquiesced, 
but I noticed his face was grave, his voice 
had lost its cheeriness, and Adéle’s head 
bent low ; and this is the translation of his 
history :-— 

“Tt was three years ago, this first week in 
July, when we found the body of poor Henri 
Pallisier, the Balme guide, beneath ‘ Les 
Escaliers du Diable.2 Ah! you do not 
know the place? Ma foi! you must have 
seen it in your descent this morning ; but 
Jostphe may not have told you. Passing 
‘L’Aiguille Terrifique,’ two kilométres from 
the summit, climbing down the narrow bed of 
the ‘Glacier du Droisier,’ you near it at the 
point where the stream divides. In former days, 
before the great avalanche prevented it, the 
quickest way to get below the belt of ice was 
by the steps cut from the left glacier stream. 
It is a sheer precipice, over a mass of pointed 
rocks rising from, and divided by, narrow, 
bottomless abysses. They arecalled ‘ Les Dents 
du Chien.’ Winding above these, till you 
reached a spot opposite the shallowest, you 
made a sharp descent, and passing between 
the two ‘ Dents d’Enfant,’ after an almost 
perpendicular climb up again the other side, 
gained the ‘ Pas du Midi.’ The powdered 
snow lies lightly on its rocky surface ; when 


you got there your difficulties were at an 
end, but it was a nasty route, monsieur-—a 
dangerous route,” and Louis sighed. 

“We found Pallisier’s body resting on a 
ledge of rock at the mouth of one of the 


largest fissures. He was on his face, and had 
fallen from a great height; his body was 
terribly mutilated, but we knew him, as we 
should have known any guidé for fifty miles 
around, had we seen but a quarter of his 
features. Pallisier’s stock lay by him ; strapped 
round his shoulders was the battered, empty 
case of an opera-glass. Chips of the glass 
were scattered all about ; inside the case we 
found the curious name of Clulo Godwin. 

“Round Henri’s waist, strained very tight, 
was the rope that bound his companion to 
him. It had broken, the end was hanging 
over the edge of the chasm; we all knew 
what that meant ! We searched about, though 
we knew it was useless ; then we brought him 
here. He had no wife or kindred, monsieur, 
but we did our best for him. He looked 
quite nice when Adéle had washed and 
dressed him. We laid him on the bed in our 
own little aftigue, then I sent down to 
Chamounix to give intelligence. 

“It was the next day, in the evening, 
before anybody came to see about the body. 
They could scarcely have had it in the 
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papers then, but about seven o'clock, 
monsieur, a young lady surprised us by walk- 
ing into the café. She was quite young, only 
about nineteen, and very slight. She was 
not tall, either, but she carried herself 
in a way that made her look like a little 
queen—not that she was conceited at all, or 
grandly dressed ; she wore one of those white 
jackets and skirts your English misses wear ; 
a big white hat, and a white lace veil almost 
hid her face. One thing grand she had on— 
monsieur, I was forgetting it—it was that 
silver chatelaine hanging yonder by the stove ; 
the relations gave it to me afterwards.” Louis 
paused a moment, gave a fierce puff or two 
at his pipe, and then continued :— 

“She walked to the centre of the room in 
silence, and laid a hand on the table, then it 
was I noticed the hand was shaking, and 
that a bright, glittering ring on the third 
finger looked too big and heavy for it. 

“* Have you found the body ?’—those 
were her very first words, monsieur ; the 
French was good, but the voice trembled so 
I scarcely caught her meaning. 

“* Pardon?’ I looked up. She had flung 
the thick veil back. Two big blue eyes were 
scanning each countenance around the room. 

“I can’t describe a face, monsieur, but 
this one was the prettiest, smallest one I’ve 
ever seen—little fair curls round it, and all 
pink and white ; but as I kept on looking, it 
seemed to me the pink grew very little and 
the white more, and that white was very 
white indeed. 

** Now, we were rough men in the auderge 
that night, monsieur, but there was not a 
soul of us that had not stood and doffed his 
hat ; and though we were brave and fearless, 
yet that long, searching look that scanned us 
all, made each drop his head in turn. Adeéle 
was the only one who had wits enough to 
break the silence. 

“*Come, mademoiselle,’ she said, gently — 
and Adéle can speak gently if she will, 
monsieur—‘ sit down and rest, and tell us all 
your trouble. We have found the guide’s 
body ’—she laid a hand kindly on the English 
lady’s arm, but she shook it off. 

“*No! no!’ she cried, ‘the other—have 
you not found it?’ She had discovered 
somehow I was the proprittaire ; her eyes 
were fixed on me. ‘ Tell me, quick.’ 

“] dropped my head ; I couldn’t look at 
her, monsieur. I had guessed her secret. 
The tobacco smoke in the room was strong, 
it got into my throat. I cursed it, for it 
sounded in my voice. ‘No, mademoiselle,’ 
I replied, ‘it is impossible.’ 
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“** Why impossible ?’ 

“* The chasm is bottomless.’ 

“T expected her to scream, or faint, but 
she did neither, she did not even stagger. 

“*Show me the opera-glass case,’ she 
said. 

“IT went to fetch it. 

“*Come into the private room,’ I heard 
Adele say, as I reappeared, but mademoiselle 
shook her off again, and though a chair was 
pushed behind her, she did not seem to see 
it. 

“‘ Before I reached her, she had seen me, 
however, and the case was in her hand. She 
walked up to the lamp, and read the soiled 
label out aloud: ‘Clulo Godwin, Clulo 
Clu-lo—Clu-lo God-win,’ again she seemed 
to spell it out, though her eyes were shut, and 
the case lay on the table. 

“Then suddenly she turned and looked at 
me again. ‘Why is it impossible to find 
him?’ This time her voice was calm, almost 
cold. 

“* Because, mademoiselle,’ I replied, once 
more, ‘the chasm is bottomless.’ 

“* Where is it ?’ 

“* Beneath “ Les Escaliers 
among ‘‘ Les Dents du Chien.”’ 

“* How far?’ her words 


du _ Diable,” 


came in quick, imperious 
tones. 

“*T wo kilométres from 
here, mademoiselle.’ 


“*T will go. Who will 
be my guide ?’ She looked 
round the room inquir- 
ingly, but no one spoke. 
“*Tt is late, mademoi- 
selle,’ I ventured, ‘and 
cold. The sun has gone 
behind——’ 
“The moon is rising,’ she 
broke in, decisively. ‘ You 
say it is cold—you do not 
think of him — suppose he 
may be there, crawled out of 
that hole? He will be faint, 
wounded : 
“A little mutter ran round the 
room; several shook their heads, 
all of them were looking down ; she 
did not notice it. 
“*Who will guide me there? I 
am going, I say.’ Again she looked 
round, but there was silence. 
“T saw her lips were tightly pressed 
together. I noticed an uncomfortable bright 
light shining in her eyes, though not a shadow 
of a tear was there. I told her I would go. 
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She didn’t speak one word to me, monsieur, 
though it was an hour’s climb or more. On 
and on she went, like some young chamois, 
scarcely seeming to touch the ground, while 
I stumbled on, a métre or so behind her. 
And when we stood cn the path, almost 
beside the spot, she would not rest. We had 
to descend to a little plateau, bordering the 
very edge of the fissure, opposite the ledge 
where poor Pallisier was found. She could 
get no nearer then, poor thing, and there 
we stood, with the great black chasm 
opening at our feet, the snow peaks 
towering above, the great brown boulders 
surrounding us on every side. ‘The moon 
was shining with a bluish light on her pale, 
startled face—it lit up her white, thin figure, 
till she looked to me like nothing living. I 
didn’t like it, monsieur, and when her voice 
suddenly rang out, with a clear, unearthly ring, 
‘Clulo! Clulo! Clulo!’ I crossed myself, 
and trembled like a coward. 

“ Again and again it was repeated. I tried 
to drag her back, or make her lean on me; 
but, no—for nigh an hour there she stood. 
And then she knelt, and I gripped her skirt 
as she leant forward on her hands and knees, 
and called, and called, and called. The rocks 

reverberated with the wailing 
cry; occasionally the black- 
ness below sent a faint 


“SHE LEANT 
FORWARD 
AND CALLED. 
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echo back ; everywhere else an awful, death- 
like silence reigned. 

““ Her voice grew hoarse ; she rested a little, 
then began again ; now, it was so passionate, 
so pitiful, I dropped tears she never knew of 
on her dress. Then the tears, which never 
came to her own eyes, seemed to get into 
her throat, and the words came in great 
gulps, with choking fits between. 

“TI got her home at last, monsieur; never 
a word she spoke to me again ; but this time 
her feet in truth scarce touched the ground 
I carried her in my strong arms. It was 
midnight when we reached the chalet. 
Adele had the best guest-room ready. After 
forcing mademoiselle to drink warm milk, 
she dressed her in the rode-de-nuit she had 
for her own wedding, and laid her in the bed. 
You sat up with her, was it not so, Adéle ?” 

Louis broke off abruptly in his narrative, 
looked up at his wife, and apparently wiped 
a mosquito from his eyes. 

“Eh! Out.” Adele just flashed one 
glance up from her knitting, though she 
might have done it blindfold. I noticed 
her face was working strangely. 

“She walked up and down the whole 
night long. I didn’t question her, and she 
didn’t seem to notice me, but her hands were 
clasped behind her, her eyes were curiously 
bright, and her lips kept moving, moving 

——” The peasant woman was bending over 
her work again—she relapsed into her former 
moody silence. 

“ St, st,” Louis began again. “Well, it 
was in the morning, quite early, we had 
another arrival: the father and mother of 
the mademoiselle. ‘The day before they had 
returned to their hotel to find the newspaper 
lying open, and their daughter vanished. 
They had traced her with difficulty, and, 
ma foi! how nervous and anxious they were, 
and how they sobbed with joy and grief on 
their arrival ! 

“In five minutes they had told us all. 
There was not much to tell. Clulo Godwin 
was to have married their daughter— Lil they 
called her—before the month was out. He 
had taken leave of them two days before the 
accident. 

“We led them to the bedroom where we 
had left mademoiselle ; the place was empty. 
We knew where she had gone! I guided 
them myself, monsieur, and by the ‘ Escalier 
du Diable’ we found her. They went to 
meet her ; I came back alone. 

“Just before dinner they returned. They 
passed through the café to this private room 
they were to hire. The mademoiselle walked 
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first : she looked neither to the right nor left ; 
her big, blue eyes had a hard, cold stare in 
them—they seemed to be looking at some- 
thing in the distance ; her face had a lifeless, 
set look on it. The gentleman and lady 
followed ; the lady had her handkerchief to 
her eyes. The old man came up to me and 
laid a shaking hand on my arm. 

“*T do not think she knows us, Monsieur 
Pétrone,’ he said, ‘but she obeys us like a 
child.’ 

“They stayed two weeks with me, these 
English. Every day, first thing in the 
morning, mademoiselle glided silently away, 
the mother or the father followed at a 
distance. She hardly ever spoke to them, 
She ate, undressed, lay down, but never 
slept ; rose, and dressed again, like some wax- 
work machine, and every day the pink colour 
on her face grew less, till at last her lips 
themselves looked almost white. 

*“*TDo you think it is any use our staying 
here ?’ the monsieur asked of me one morn- 
ing ; ‘if any tidings turned up, you would be 
the first to hear them——-?’ I shrugged 
my shoulders and shook my head. 

“*No use, monsieur, for that; but the 
mademoiselle ?’ 

“Ah! pauvre homme / how he groaned. 

“*We will stay the fortnight out,’ he said, 
‘and then, God help us!’ 

“Tt was the afternoon, the day before their 
departure, that a strange thing happened. 
A mule arrived from Chamounix, carrying a 
tall Englishman, broad, and well made, with 
a handsome face, but sallow, sunken cheeks. 
His clothes were torn and dirty ; he alighted 
with difficulty, limped into the café, and 
asked, in affreuse frangais, for Monsieur and 
Madame Beaumont. It was Clulo Godwin ! 
I don’t care to be in the way, monsieur ; 
scenes make me nervous and uncomfortable. 
I left them together in the café, and went to 
clean my knives with Jean. I had heard 
how it all happened, that was enough for me. 

“The young fellow fell first, on a ledge 
higher up than that on which we found poor 
Pallisier—it was then the rope snapped and 
sent Henri to his death. The Englishman 
must have fainted, for when he realized where 
he was, and saw the guide’s mangled body 
down below, it was almost dark. He suffered 
terrible pain in his ankle, and though he 
thought no bones were broken, he could 
only crawl along on hands and knees. He 
had never been to this hétel ; the nearest 
shelter he knew of was Pallisier’s chalet, 
four kilométres away, the western side of the 
mountain. It was moonlight, but it took 
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him till eleven o’clock next morning to reach 
it. Of course, the place was empty, but he 
had a roof to cover him, and provisions to 
his hand. He needed both. His journey, 
the pain and long exposure, brought on a 
fearful fever. ‘Three days he must have lain 


unconscious ; then slowly he came round 


again. 

“To move was an impossibility, his suffer- 
ings were awful, and as his body grew better, 
the worry in his mind grew worse. How 
were his friends to know he was alive? The 
bon Dieu favoured him, monsieur ; after 
more weary days, peasants arrived to take 
away poor Henri’s 
belongings, and 
there they found 
the Englishman. 
They took him to 
Chamounix; he 
arrived there 
only to find his 
friends had left 
it! He heard 
they were here, 
got a doctor to 
see to his foot, 
and then came up 
immediately. 

* * How is Lil?’ 
was his first 
question, and he 
had repeated it 
five times before 
I left the room. 

“Eh bien, 
monsieur, ah! 
what came next ? How 
dark it seems to have 
grown! Bon Dieu! 
there arecloudsgather- 
ing!” The audergiste 
turned his weather 
beaten face towards 
the window, there was 
an uneasy light in his 
eyes ; he shivered be- 
fore he turned round 
again, though it was as 
close as possible. 

“ Eh bien-bon! 1 had cleaned the knives, 
when I saw them all three pass the cuisine 
door, on their way to the little plaisance 
behind ; then I heard a light step coming 
down the stairs, and guessed the reason. 
Mademoiselle’ was passing through the 
café to the private room. A moment 
later Monsieur Godwin — repassed —he 
was going to join her there alone. I 


THE YOUNG LADY FLUNG OPEN THE DOOR.” 
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waited till I heard the door close on 
them, then I went into the café to see to 
things a bit. The walls are not thick, as you 
perceive, monsieur—I heard mutterings 
pardon me, I listened. ‘There was only one 
voice speaking, it was the Englishman’s ; for 
half an hour it hardly ever ceased. Bon Dieu, 
ne me reproche tu pas! It was dishonest, but 
I had great affection towards them—I put my 
ear to the keyhole, and I heard great sobs, 
not loud, but long and deep, and _half- 
smothered, and then the voice, the man’s 
voice still, began again, now broken and 
hollow, now clear and quivering like a 
woman’s: * Lil, 
Lil, my little Lil! 
Won't you look ? 
Don’t you know? 
Can’t you re- 
member? Our 
wedding day. My 
Lilly, look— 
Clulo 
“A loud, shrill 
laugh startled 
me. I jumped 
into the centre 
of the room, not 
a moment too 
soon. The young 
lady flung open 
the door, and passed 
close beside me. She 
did not see me, though 
her dress brushed my 
coat. Her eyes were 
staring, as usual, 
straight before her. I 
shudderedas I looked, 
monsieur — the light 
in them appeared to 
me more unearthly, 
more terrible than 
ever, and her lips 
showed the little, 
white teeth as they 
parted in a ghastly, 
senseless smile. 

* She went out the 
front way. I knew 
where she was going. The man followed her. 
I did not see his face, it was bent so low; 
I only saw its colour, and it was like a sheet 
of notepaper. One moment he went 
en arritre to speak to monsieur and madame, 
then he took his two sticks, and with his head 
still bent down, went after her. 

“Tt was late that night when they came 
back. She came in first, as before, he after 
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her, and each one looked the very same as 
when they went. ° 

“She does not know him, nor ever will,’ 
I told Adéle.” Louis was puffing furiously at 
his pipe, his wife still bent over her work, 
apparently utterly absorbed, only occasionally 
I saw her chest heave, and the needles twitch 
in her hard, wrinkied hands. 

“Two days this state of things went 
on. ‘She is mad, and it is killing him,’ I 
told Adéle again. She is not a woman of 
words, is Adéle; she did not answer, but 
instead she went and knelt below the 
crucifix It was long before I slept that 
night. I lay watching her lips moving, 
trying to pray, too. When I woke, she was 
there still. 

“T shall never forget that morning.” Louis 
was looking apprehensively towards the 
window ; he shuddered, and again that curious, 
half-frightened expression crept over his 
features. 

“*T have an idea in my head,’ Adéle came 
to me and said ; ‘the don Dieu put it there.’ 

“Two hours later I told it to Monsieur 
Godwin. 

“*Vour lady is mad,’ I said. He looked 
at me, his eyes dropped, he bit his lips, but 
he did not contradict me, only I saw his 
fingers twitch, and clasp, and unclasp his 
stick. 

“*She thinks your body lies in yonder 
fissure. She thought at first you might crawl 
out alive, and she would find you there— 
perhaps she thinks so still. There is a ledge 
on the other side of the chasm, beneath 
“Les Escaliers du Diable,” it is opposite to 
where she stands. We could get you 
there A flash like lightning came into 
his eyes. 

“*T see,’ he cried, in English. ‘God bless 
you!’ He wrung my hands. ‘She shall find 
me there to-night! A thousand heartfelt 
thanks y 

“T had never finished, but he understood 
me. ‘Thank Adeéle,’ I said, and turned 
away. 

“In one thing the Englishman was obsti- 
nate: he must go to ‘ Les Dents du Chien’ 
by himself, he said. It was impossible, I 
told him ; he could not clamber down alone. 
At length he consented to let Monsieur 
Beaumont accompany him and help to place 
him. Madame was to follow with the young 
lady.” 

Again Louis paused—he was looking at 
Adétle—he seemed at a loss how to proceed. 
At last he did a strange thing—he moved his 


chair round, turned his back upon his wife, 
Vol. xiii. —38. 
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and then continued. I noticed a change in 
his demeanour—his words were not so fluent, 
his sentences came forth in laconic, laboured 
jerks — his eyes were fixed on the open 
window and the sky beyond it. 

“T see them now,” he said; “it was ten 
o'clock when it happened—they had been 
gone two hours, it must have been about 
eight when they set out. I say it again, 
monsieur, I see them now: Monsieur Godwin, 
walking better than I had ever seen him, his 
handsome head held high, a new expression 
on his face. He turned back as he reached 
the door, and wrung me by the hand again. 

“*God bless you,’ he said, once more, 
‘and your wife Adéle. I believe my love 
will come to me,’ those were his very words, 
monsieur. And then the old father, with his 
bent shoulders and white hair, tottering after 
him. Half an hour later, mademoiselle glided 
out. She had the same white dress on I had 
ever seen her in, her face was like a marble 
Madonna’s ; but, ma for / it was better than 
that smile! The mother, who had turned 
quite grey in those few days, crept out last 
of all -” 

Louis’ voice shook, beads of perspiration 
were forming on his forehead, one ran down 
his rugged cheek—or was it something else ? 
“ Bon Dieu/” he muttered, and it was no 
mere expression, but a prayer. 

“Tt was a night like this—this sultry still- 
ness—this heavy, oppressive silence. This 
seems to have come on suddenly ; that had 
been on all day. Adéle and I were in the 
plaisance. We had been there since they 
left —looking— watching. We could hear 
the mosquitves buzzing, zizzing ; the tinkle of 
the cow-bells on the lower bends of the moun- 
tain ; even, we fancied, the tolling convent- 
bell five kilométres below. Suddenly there 
was a shriek, a scream, then—Adele and I 
could swear it—then down the mountain 
above us came a startled cry—-a woman’s 
cry—‘Clu-lo! Clu-lo!’ We knew the voice. 
We had heard the cry before, but we had 
never heard that strange new ring in it 
we could swear it, could we not, Adéle ?” 

And Adéle, though her husband did not 
see her, nodded, and at last put down her 
knitting. 

“Five minutes later, we were startled by a 
terrific crash above us. It was something 
like thunder, only the roar was more rattling 
and continuous. It grew nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder-—the air vibrated all 
around the plaisance—the very mountain 
itself began to shake. We heard them 
scream inside the chalet. Adéle and I 
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clasped ourselves in each other’s arms—we 
knew what it meant. 

“There we stood for half an hour, then 
the vibration ceased, the thunder grew 
distant, and indistinct, the atmosphere 
became clearer—the avalanche had passed !” 
Louis mopped his face with his handkerchief, 
“It was the Grand 


and opened his coat. 
the bursting of the 


Désastre, monsieur, 
Glacier de Col. 

“We found~ them in the’ morning, 
monsieur — they were together. She had 
her arms round him, his head was resting 
Only a few huge rocks had 
‘Les Dents du Chien,’ but 
they were on the ledge, 

We never found the 


on her face. 
rolled towards 
one was on them 
their meeting place. 
parents ; the sea 
of rocks and ice 
and snow had 
swallowed up 
the path, and all 
beyond it. But 
beneath ‘Les 
Escaliers du 
Diable’ there is 
a stone: ‘Clulo 
and Lil’ is carved 
on it-——that is all 
and under- 
neath, ‘ Reguies- 
cant in pace. 
The bodies-——” 
Louis ceased. 
He puffed at 
his pipe, but 
it had gone out. 
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“ Bon Dieu!” he cried again. <A _ cloud 
had suddenly blown up and obscured the 
face of the moon. We were thrown in 
almost total darkness; through the open 
window came the chilling breath of an 
approaching storm. 

A second later a peal of thunder burst 
right over the chalet, and then, with a wild 
shriek, the wind arose and dashed a sheet of 
rattling rain against the panes and roof. 

Louis started up, his face looked ashy in 
the gloom. “Did you not hear it, wife?” 
He stumbled like a stricken man across the 
room, but ere he reached Adéle, she had 
fainted. 

All at once, a fork of lightning flashed 
past me, and played a ghastly dance upon 

the silver chate 
laine. A shiver- 
ing ague seized 
even my strong 
limbs. I dropped 
my pipe—it 
crashed upon 
the floor. Then 
it was that terri- 
fying shriek 
arose again, 
* Clu-lo ! — Clu- 
lo!’ I could 
have sworn it 
cried, and as 
another blast of 
rain was hurled 
against the win- 
dow - panes, the 
clock struck ten, 


new Serial, ‘* The Tragedy of the * Korosko,’” will begin in the May Number. It 


f a party of English and American tourists 


among the Dervishes, and will make the reader realize, perhaps for the first time, what 





Queens of a Day. 


By MARGARET 


UEENS of a day have to 

make up for the brevity of 

their sovereignty by the pomp 

of their installation. There- 

fore, each succeeding year, the 

chosen one, in her magnificent 
stare robe, with crown, bracelet, and ring, 
carrying a sceptre and a huge bouquet, and 
seated in a superb flower-wreathed car, makes 
her royal progress through the streets of 
Paris, as the Mi-Caréme or Mid-Lent 
festival of the students comes round. 

Surrounded by her maids of honour and 
flattering attendants, lauded by the Press, 
and greeted with the loud and enthusiastic 
plaudits of the crowds that have assembled 
all along the route to do honour to the 
Reine des Reines, her triumph is as absolute 
as it is ephemeral. 

The Mi-Caréme Carnival is _ entirely 
organized by the students of the Latin 
(Juarter, who conscientiously live up to the 
letter of their motto—Folie et Charité. 


Though generally regarded as mad Bohe- 
mians, whose words are wild and deeds worse, 
those best acquainted with them know of 
many acts of unostentatious charity, of pri- 


vations borne unmurmuringly, and many 
instances of unselfish generosity that would 
shame some of their detractors. 

It is M. Emile Merwart, Colonial Adminis- 
trator and President of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation, who deserves the credit of founding, 
or rather reviving, the present Mid-Lenten 
fetes; Sor one day, while studying in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, he came across some 
old records of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries containing descriptions of student 
celebrations of those days, which he at once 
determined to revive in Paris. In 1891, 
with the able collaboration of M. Brill, 
who was elected President of the Mi- 
Caréme, a brilliant procession was organ- 
ized, which was to be repeated with added 
magnificence each year as far as the funds 
would permit. It was also determined 
that a queen of the /fé/es should be selected 
by vote from among the emp/oyées of the 
public /aveirs or wash-houses, which it 
must be explained are not laundries in the 
accepted meaning of the word, for the linen 
sent by private individuals, shops, or by 
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blanchisseuses, or laundresses proper, are only 
washed in these places. 

The attributes and qualifications essential 
for the high position of queen are beauty 
and goodness, for it is said that purity 
of morals is as much a sine gud non as purity 
of linen in these /avorrs, and canvassing and 
preliminary meetings are strictly forbidden to 
the candidates who aspire to royal honours. 
The election usually takes place at the Café 
Americaine, in the Place de la République, 
in the presence of the committees, of the 
students, and of the /avoirs ; M. Sémichon, 
the President of the Committee of Wash- 
houses; M. Gastane, its Hon. President 
—who is now in his eighty-third year—and on 
whose right hand the queen sits after her 
election; M. Brill, President of the Mi- 
Caréme ; and M. Remy Cavoy, Vice-President 
of the Syndic Chamber of the Washer- 
men of France. ‘The candidates, who often 
number a hundred or more, pass before their 
judges with their numbers pinned on their 
breasts, and the voting immediately follows. 
Unhappy is the one who attempts to captivate 
her judges by gaudy attire, for an over- 
trimmed hat even may disqualify her. The 
French standard of beauty differs slightly 
from ours, the grand proportions of a Juno 
being preferred to more ethereal charms. 
The election of the queen and her maids of 
honour over, the queen has to choose her 
king, who, in default of a fiancée, is usually 
the son of one of the laundry proprietors or 
an employé, for she is no longer ambitious, 
and she fully realizes that her brief glory will 
not bring to her feet a Prince Charmant or 
a noble King Cophetua. 

With newly-acquired dignity, she graciously 
receives the congratulations of her com- 
panions and the company generally. Then a 
casket is handed to her containing a ring of 
diamonds, rubies, or other precious stones, 
and a large bouquet from the Committee of 
Students. Another handsome floral offering 
is made by the proprietor of the Café Ameri- 
caine. Speeches follow, during which M. 
Sémichon announces that their queen reigns 
not only over the /avoirs of Paris, but that 
the President of the Syndic extends her 
sovereignty over the whole body of French 
washerwomen, 
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The queen-elect remains at the wash-house 
until about a week before her final triumph, 
when she has to be photographed, and to 
hold consultations with her dressmaker—for 
what may not depend on her robe ?—and to 
hold Zvées, at which all the journalists of 
Paris assist; but she remains perfect!y 
unmoved by their praises and compliments. 

The beautiful dresses worn by each 
succeeding queen and her maids of honour 
are usually presented to them by some well- 
known drapery firm. Last year they were 
given by the A/agusin known as _ the 
Samaritaine. 

The bracelet is the gift of the President of 
France, the ring and bouquet of the students, 
and the sceptre and crown — which every 
year differ in design—of the committee of 
lavoirs. 

One day occupying a throne and the next 
beating linen at the wash-tub is a startling 
transformation ; but these ex-queens live 
happily on the memories of their brief 
honours, and carefully preserve their robes 
and regalia, to don them a second time on 
as equally happy an occasion—that of their 
marriage. 

Seven queens of a day have already reigned 
in Paris. ‘Two of them are married—one of 
whom, alas! is awaiting the result of her 
petition for divorce ; a third is in exile, and 
three are spinsters, but there has, as yet, 
been no dauphin. 

It has been my privilege to have inter- 
viewed these queens of the past, and to hear 
from their own royal lips the history of 
their lives and the glories of their sovereignty. 

The first “Queen of Queens” was Mlle. 
Louise Sicard, who was elected in 1891. I 
called upon her at 
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with a little more than a suspicion of down 
outlining her upper lip. 

“T was less fortunate than my successors,” 
she said, “for I had neither bracelet nor 
ring, and had to buy my own dress, which 
I wore at my wedding, for I was married 
about ten months ago,” she added, proudly. 
“* My diadem alone remains now, and if you 
will come to my house in Montmartre, I 
will show it you. It is in a glass case 
in the place of honour, for I shall always 
preserve it.” 

“Will you give me your photograph, 
so that I can reproduce it in a grand English 
magazine ?” 

“1 will ask my husband if he will permit 
me to do so, for he is very particular. You 
know that, having been chosen to be the first 
‘Queen of Queens,’ I am the most important. 
I was invited to go on a tour in Normandy, and 
to visit the principal towns of France. I was 
Jéted everywhere, and presented with several 
beautiful medals and many presents. I have 
also collected several thousand francs for 
charity. In my armoire at home I have 
eighty-four cuttings from different journals 
written about me.” 

I was duly impressed by the importance 
of this ex-queen, and, as she seemed 
impatient to return to her tub, I took my 
leave, after inviting her to come and see me 
at my hotel. A few evenings later a card 
was sent in to me with a little portrait in one 
corner, and inscribed, “ Louise Sicard, 1¢¢ 
Reine des Reines.” 

I hastened to receive my guest, who, on 
this occasion, was dressed in deep mourning, 
and was much more dignified and reserved 
than the first time I saw her in her working 





the laundry of the 
Rue Milton, where 
she has worked for 
many years. On 
stating my business 
at the little office in 
the laundry where 
soda, soap, and 
other necessaries are 
weighed and given 
out to the washer- 
women, the ex-queen 
was summoned from 
her tub, and stood 
before me, a_ tall, 
dark, and rather 
handsome woman of 
commanding pre- 
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MLLE, LOUISE SICARD--QUEEN IN 1891, 


Pierre-Petit, Paria. 














attire. I realized at once that the oft-quoted 
“ dignity which hedges a king ”—or queen — 
must lie in their fine clothes. Mme. Sicard 
was accompanied by her husband, who 
explained at great length the difficulties 
and responsibilities of his position as the 
guardian and protector—she was nearly twice 
his size—of so exalted a personage. After a 
little light refreshment he became con- 
fidential, and informed me that “she 
had hundreds of offers of marriage that 
year,” referring to 1891, whereupon the 
ex + queen non- 
chalantly inter- 
rupted, ‘ That’s 
nothing ; we all 
get the same,” 
adding, with an 
eloquent, dis- 
dainful gesture 
of the hand, “I 
threw them all 
behind the fire.” 
Her photograph, 
in an elaborate 
gilt frame, was 
then exhibited, 
and I was told 
they had only 
that one copy, 
and they could 
not part with 
such a precious 
souvenir. I ex- 
pressed my 
willingness to 
pay for its being 
copied, so that 
difficulty was 
overcome, and I 
was promised a 
photograph in 
three days. In- 
stead of the pic- 
ture, however, I 
received a letter, 
offering me the 
original portrait, frame and all, for the modest 
sum of twenty pounds. As I considered 
the demand excessive for a cabinet portrait, 
albeit it was that of the first “ Queen of 
Queens,” I did not reply to Monsieur 
Mari, but preferred to reproduce, for the 
amusement of the readers, the royal visiting- 
card. 

Mile. Henrietta Delabarre was the queen 
of 1892. She lives with her mother and 
sister at the Rue des Trois-Couronnes, where 
they have a laundry, a clean and inviting 





MLLE,. HENRIETTA DELABARRE—QUEEN IN 1892. 
From a Photo. by Pierre-Petit, Paris. 
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little home ; the exterior, painted blue, looks 
as bright as the merry face of the ex-queen 
herself, who came forward to receive me and 
to learn my business. 

“ Ah,” she said, in reply to a question, “I 
have never forgotten that lovely day and the 
acclamations of the crowd—I felt as if I were 
inadream. Yes, our reign is brief, but I 
hope to reign a long time in the hearts of the 
Parisians.” 

Mlle. Delabarre was very charming; she 
has pleasant manners and a reputation for 
beauty. She was 
very anxious to 
know if the 
queen of 1896 
was pretty, for 
our conversa- 
tion took place 
shortly after the 
last election. 
“ My sister,” she 
went on to say, 
“was chosen last 
year as a maid 
of honour, but 
we would not let 
her go, for such 
a post is not con- 
sistent with the 
dignity of a 
queen’s sister.” 
I saw the 
crown, which was 
a little tarnished, 
possibly by 
reason of its 
having been used 
more than once, 
for it was- ex- 
plained that her 
sister Mlle. Anais 
had worn it last 
year when chosen 
queen of the 
Oberkampf 
laundry. 

“ T still value it, although it is a little passée, 
as you see,” she remarked, “and my robe 
will perhaps serve me some day for my 
wedding.” The mother, who was busy 
ironing, here looked up and said, “ Oh, yes, 
let’s make bets on your wedding,” then turning 
to me she said, “ My daughter is very hard to 
please, madame; she cannot make up her 
mind, but she does not lack suitors.” The 
queen smiled, and said, “There is time 
enough for that; I am not in a hurry to get 
married.” Then, changing the subject, she 
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went on to Say, 
“ Nothing will ever 
make me forget 
the Mi-Caréme of 
1892. It was the 
most perfect day 
of my life.” 

Mile. Eugenie 
Petit, the queen of 
1893, is now 
Madame _ Renard. 
She is very pretty, 
but very unfortu- 
nate, for her mar- 
riage has turned 
out to be a failure, 
and her happiness 
was as shurt-lived 
as her royalty. 
Separated from her 
husband, although 
only married about 
a year, and living 
with her family in 
great poverty in 
the Santé Quarter, 
she is impatiently 
awaiting for her 
divorce; but I 
heard it said that 
“the judges do not seem to admit 
the possibility of incompatibility of 
temper between a queen and her 
subject. Nevertheless, nothing is 
more common.” This poor, sad 
queen has fallen from her high 
estate, and sits in lonely misery 
thinking longingly of her past splen- 
dours and pleasures, and her tears 
flow as she turns on her finger the 
little gold ring given her by the 
students on the day of her election. 
Queens in misery are as much out 
of place as “ Kings in exile.” 

The queen of 1894, Mlle. Bon- 
homme, is another unhappy proof 
that royalty is not exempt from 
misfortune. Her father was at one 
time proprietor of the /avoir Jouy- 
Rouve at Belleville, and fairly well 
to do, but from some cause or 
other, business got bad and went 
from bad to worse, until the final 
crash came, that not even the small 
sum of money received by the 
young queen at her festival could 
avert. That was soon swallowed 
up, and _ still misfortunes, which 
never come singly, followed fast 
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and faster. It was 
discovered that 
the queen was a 
usurper, and had 
no right to her 
throne, for she was 
not a member of 
the Corporation of 
Washerwomen, 
which is an abso- 
lute essential ; but 
out of pity for the 
sore distress of her 
family she was 
allowed to keep her 
regalia and royal 
robes. Neverthe- 
less, to find means 
to appease clamor- 


ous creditors, the 
final sacrifice had 
to be made: the 


beautiful gown, her 
crown, and the 
bracelet, which 
was the gift of the 
late President 
Carnot, had to be 
taken to the AZont- 


IN 1894. 


From a Photo. by Pierre-Petit, Paris. 

















































MLLE. LOUISE GRIMM—QUEEN IN 1895 


From a Photo. by Pierre-Petit, Paris 


de-Pittt. The gloom was a little 
dispelled when two suitors came 
to woo Mile. Bonhomme, one a 
butcher’s boy, the other an engraver, 
but they both quickly retired when 
they discovered she had no dof. 
rhis poor, luckless queen was at 
last compelled to say good-bye to 
her beloved Paris—the scene of her 
triumphs, the city of brightness and 
pleasure, and to retire to Auvergne, 
her native province. 

Mlle. Louise Grimm, the beautiful 
blonde queen of 1895, has been 
the most fortunate and happiest of 
all the queens up to the present. 
She lives with her mother in the 
Rue des Boulets, in the Roquette 
Quarter, and keeps a small laundry. 
Her royalty, she told me smilingly, 
lasted more than a day. “I was 
four months at the laundry exhibi 
tion at the Palais de Il’Industrie, 
where as ‘Queen of Queens’ of 
the Guilds, I gave demonstration 
lessons in laundry work for the 
benefit of the visitors. I have 
been much spoiled, and have had 
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hundreds of proposals; many of 
them, however, I must confess, 
were from unknown persons, who 
principally wanted to obtain my 


photograph, but I had _ several 
genuine offers also, one from a 
millionaire living in the Hautes- 


Pyrenées.” “And you refused it ?” 
“Ves, I can afford to wait, and I 
should like to see and know a great 
deal about a person before I could 
marry him.” 

This ex-queen is as wise as she is 
fair. Her lovely gown, her crown, 
ring, and the bracelet presented to 
her by M. Felix Faure, are religiously 
preserved in her wardrobe, and ex- 
hibited with pardonable pride. 

Mlle. Defilloy was the queen of 
last year. She belongs to a /avoir 
in the Jouy-Rouve district, and was 
selected from among ninety - six 
candidates, but she is not as beauti- 
ful or as_ refined-looking as_ her 
predecessor. Her two maids of 
honour, Milles. Marie Francois and 
Eugénie, are very handsome girls, 
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and rather put their royal mistress in the 
shade. 

Some of the proprietors of the /avoirs 
complain that this custom of _ selecting 
queens has unfortunate results: that the 
acclamations, compliments, and praises turn 
their heads, and that they become dis- 
contented with their position and work, 
which, after the high prerogative they had 
enjoyed, they consider beneath them. Their 
companions become jealous of them, and 
vent their feelings in petty spite and annoy- 
ances, which engender bitter  ill-feeling. 
How far this is true I do not know. All 
the queens I saw seemed to be contented 
enough ; the worries of poverty and domestic 
troubles would come to them the same if 
they had never worn the ermine. The 
institution is eminently picturesque from an 
artistic point of view, and one it would be a 
pity to do away with. 

The funds at the disposal of the committee 
for the Mi-Caréme of 1896 were much 
smaller than the amount placed in their hands 
for the festival of the previous year. This 
may be explained by the fact of the revival 
of the old Beoeuf-Gras celebrations, and 
their taking place only a few weeks before 
the students’ féte, and also because all the 
boulevards had sub- 


shopkeepers on the 
scribed towards the Boeuf-Gras instead of, as 


formerly, supporting the Mi-Caréme. This 
is the more to be regretted as the students 
devote all their profits to charitable purposes. 
In 18¢5 they had in hand the sum of 4450; 
last year only a little more than half that 
amount, subscribed by the Municipality, the 
committee of the /zzoirs, the Students’ 
Association, and the general public, was 
available. 

Despite lack of funds and bad weather, 
the féfe was a great success, and the many 
who prognosticated a failure, and jeeringly 
remarked that it was impossible for the Mi- 
Caréme to compete with the Bceuf- Gras, 
were obliged to own that the students knew 
what they were about. “Bah!” was the 
students’ reply to the croakers, “ our youthful 
limbs and ‘go’ will outwit our rivals.” 
The procession was originally intended to 
represent all the events of the preceding year 

political and religious excepted—but it was 
finally decided to include only the principal 


events. There were twelve chariots in all, 
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and the royal carriage, which, with its escort 
of students, looked very imposing. The 
students of the Colonial College had exercised 
their ingenuity in the representation of a 
Hindu féte and the procession of Buddha ; 
but the most amusing feature in the whole 
procession was the triumph of auto-mobiliza- 
tion, organized by the students of the Ecole 
d’Alfert. An elegant Victoria, propelled by 
invisible force, was occupied by horses sitting 
in nonchalant poses, with forelegs crossed, and 
escorted by cavaliers personifying such historic 
celebrities as Fanfan la Tulipe, Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza, Henry IV., and Jean d’Arc. 
Following this novel equipage were veterinary 
surgeons, with downcast heads and mournful 
visages, and all in rags, whose profession is 
menaced by the threatened suppression of 
horse traction. Behind them were bus and 
cab drivers in an equally pitiable condition, 
forming an eloquent illustration of the oft- 
heard cry of, “We have no work to do.” 
Specially characteristic of the Latin Quarter 
was the Luxembourg car, in which living 
personages represented the fountain of the 
Luxembourg. Fifty Auvergnats with bagpipes 
danced a éourrée, not in the best of time, but 
with most untiring vigour and contagious 
merriment. It is impossible to describe 
half the grotesque and laughable skits upon 
the inventions and events of the age, which 
the students’ ingenuity and love of fun had 
evolved for the amusement of the public, and 
not a little to their own. 

It is at the Mi-Caréme that the students’ 
magazine, which is only issued once a year 
under the title of 4u Quartier Latin, appears ; 
it is edited by M. Brill, Mare Legrand, and 
Maurice Lenoir. The greatest artists and 
writers seem to be at their best in their free 
contributions to this unique journal, while 
equally clever are the articles, poems, and 
sketches offered by those who are as yet only 
mounting the ladder of fame. ‘The covers 
bear the signatures of Cheret, Prudhomme, 
and Merwart; while the other illustrations 
are by Carolus Duran, Carriere, Belleuse, 
Gervex, Rochegrosse, Detaille, Charly (the 
clever military caricaturist), Jacques Villon, 
a student who prefers the palette to his 
law books; the brothers Oury and Job, 
besides the many other artists and writers 
who have enrolled themselves under the 
motto of Folte et Charité. 





1 GO very much to the Crystal 
My wife, indeed, who 
is a very remarkable woman, 
and stands five feet ten, buys 


Palace. 


me a 

sea- 
son ticket every 
year, and puts me 
in at the turnstile 
whenever I am 
likely to be in the 
way in the house, 
or whenever she 
judges that I re- 
quire amusement 
and instruction. I 
think that must be 
one reason why she 
chose our house 
at Sydenham. It 
is very thoughtful 
of her, and, as she 
says, the Crystal 
Palace is a very 
proper place of 
resort, where one is 
not likely to get 
into habits of dis- 
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Vol. xiii.— 39. 
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I, as a matter of fact, 
always have a shilling, which my wife ties 
in the corner of my pocket - handkerchief 
when she leaves me at the gate. 


Ie 


This, you 
will understand, is 
in case of emer- 
gency. I have 
never yet sum- 
moned courage to 
have an emergency, 
so that I have 
always carried 
home the shilling 
intact. I under- 
stand nothing of 
poultry, dogs, cats, 
goats, and rabbits, 
though I have seen 
so many of them 
at the shows that 
they have made 
me giddy. I saw 
fowls (Cochins and 
Brahmas, I believe, 
were the sorts) at 
a show lately that 
would, I imagine, 
terrify any  ordi- 
nary fox who tried 
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to steal them, and I saw bantams so 
small that they might have been included 
in lark-pie without anybody suspecting it. ~I 
saw so many of these things that at last I 
grew very tired, 
with the familiar 
Crystal Palace 
weariness, and 
sat down in the 
Egyptian Court 
to rest. Pre- 
sently I per- 
ceived that what 
I had supposed 
to be a large, 
reddy - brown 
gentleman of 
Egyptian extrac- 
tion, painted on 
the wall, was in 
reality a stout 
person in tweeds, 
who had terrified 
me a little time 
before by tread- 
ing heavily on 
my toes, and 
apologizing in a 
very loud voice. 
Much to my alarm, he approached me 
again, and, ere I could escape, slapped me 
on the back. 

“Come along here and see the exhibits,” 


"TENSHUN ! 


\ 
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A LIFEGUARDSMAN. 


“TI don’t believe you’re enjoying 
See what wonderful things 
breeders are doing! Perfecting species tll 
their mothers wouldn’t know ’em. What’s 
the good o’ fowls that only lay eggs, and 


he said. 
yourself a bit. 


EBD 
= 


HEAVY AND LIGHT WEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 


stuff pillows, and help to make dinners, and 
See these game-cocks, now. We're 
breeding ’em into lifeguardsmen. Good 
notion, eh? And Houdans, too—they’re 
evoluting into grenadiers. And we’re getting 
boxers as well. We're working up to heavy- 
weight champions with Indian game fowl, 
and we’re getting feather-weights out of the 
game-bantam class. Beats cock-fighting, that, 


so on ? 
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successful. Here’s the Pekin 
bantams, for instance. Well, 
there’s been a déal of trouble 
taken with them, but they 
haven’t got far. We've cut 
down the Cochins’ clothes for 
‘em, but they haven’t grown 
a decent fit yet, and never 
will, so far as I can see. Why, 
‘ any common bantam you like 
can show a neater figure than 
them. Look at that preco- 
cious little chap pre-Cochin’ 
with that big hen.” 
I glared, but the stout 
person never blenched. 
“ Halloa, Maria,” he ex- 


THE PEKIN BANTAMS. 


don’t it? Oh, I tell you, I knew all along 
what careful breeding would come to. The 
recruiting difficulty will be got over altogether 
as soon as we've bred off a little more of 
the lifeguardsman’s tail, and brought that 
grenadier’s toes close enough to go into 
boots. And we breed the uniforms on ’em 
all ready, too! Look at the saving in bear- 
skins alone! Paying game, too! I believe 
you, my boy. When a breeder’s got a few 
thousand Houdans and game-cocks all draw- 
ing full privates’ pay and allowances, why, 
his fortune’s made—to say nothing of the sale 
of dead poultry after a desperate battle. And 
there’s a deal o’ money in boxing matches, 
too—and you can keep a whole nest of 
champions going on a handful of oats now 
and again, and an occasional worm. Cheaper 
than the usual sort of boxing champion, I 
assure you. 

“Of course, some breeders aren’t so 


* maria!” 


claimed, familiarly, and I 
quailed, for my wife’s name 
is Maria. But I perceived 
that he was addressing a 
black Spanish hen, who was 
busy with a powder-puff. I 
had never understood before 
how the black Spanish hens 
got their beautiful com- 
plexions when on show. Now 
that I saw it at last, it seemed 
the most natural thirg in the 
world, and I was not in the 
least surprised to hear the 
bird reply, in tones that 


PRECOCIOUS. 
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reminded me singularly of my wife’s. “Oh, course I Anowed I shouldn’t get no prize. 
don’t bother me,” she said, “it’s sicken- Just like these fellers. It’s scandalous. 
ing. Here I’m expected to keep a good Why, only 
complexion for four days right off! It’s all yesterday as 
very well as regards my face, but I can’t never was I 
make it stop on my nose. And a pretty says to Mrs. 
sight I’m beginning to look, Orlando!” The Harris, I says” 
Spanish hen looked straight in my face. —but I fied 
Now, my name ¢s Orlando, and what with again. The 
the Spanish hen’s voice, and other things geese seemed 
that reminded me of my wife, I felt so a _ shockingly 
uncomfortable that I began to 
run swiftly—many, many miles, it 
seemed, till I arrived at the part 
of the show occupied by the geese 
and ducks. 

But the man in the brown suit 
was still with me. “ We haven't 
done so much in breeding with 
ducks,” he said. ‘“ The duck 
remains pretty simple, even a 


I'M FUST. 


vulgar crew, and _ were 

“guying” each other 

and the very respectable 

turkeys near them, like 

bad boys in a_ theatre 

gallery. One had begun 

to ask me an impudent 

question as to my feet, 

when I left, and came again among the 
much better behaved fowls. 

“ Here,” said the brown man, who followed 


“ CALL HISSELF A JUDGE, INDEED!” 


first prize duck. Something white 
with a beak and legs, and there 
you are. They're so much alike 
that duck judges go mad regu- 
larly after three shows each.” 
Here a_ very hoarse goose, 
shuffling impatiently in its cage, 
addressed me as_ though in 
response to an observation of 
my own. “ Prize?” she said, 
“no, of course not! It’s dis 
graceful! Oh, I know how these 
shows are worked! Ketch me iy 
comin’ agen, and leavin’ the 
washin’ an’ everythink! Him eae 
call hisself a judge, indeed ! Of “ ALL RIGHT—SEE YOU AGAIN AT CHRISTMAS! 














me everywhere, 
“here are the 
Cochins.” By 
this time, I began 
to distrust my pre- 
vious recognition 
of the brown 
man. ‘They were 
certainly xot 
tweeds he was 
wearing, and there 
was something 
very distinctly 
Egyptian about 
him. Was he the 
figure on the wall, 
after all? Certainly 
his hair was rather 
oddly plaited, and 
his hat had the 
aspect of a curious 
canister from a 
grocer’s shop. 
Also I began to 
doubt whether 
they were actually 
tight brown trou- 
sers or only the 


mural brick-brown of his not very fleshy legs. 
But he was very active, and he went about 
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**’M A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENT.” 


freely prodding the Cochins with a_ brass 


telescopic “ stir-’em-up ” 








make them 


population. 


“* NICE 


out of the pocket. 
too, of adding 
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show their points 
for my instruction. 
“ The Cochins,” 
he went on, “are 
excellent for mis- 
cellaneous de- 
velopment. You 
know what the 
fanciers say” (I 
didn’t) — “they 
say you can’t put 
a Cochin in an 
unsuitable _ place. 
He’s good all 
round, and he'll 
adapt himself to 
any conditions. 
He'll make a lot 
of useful breeds 
without much 
trouble. Just as 
we shall recruit 
our army from the 
game-fowl and 
Houdans, so we 
shall fill up the 
police force with 
Cochins as soon 


as we've bred the tail very small and turned 
it into a pair of white cotton gloves sticking 





DAY FOR A SAIL, SIR.” 


to our 


We have great hopes, 


hardy sea-coast 
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THE CHICKALEARY VARIETY. 


“There is a certain safe and steady 
character about an old Cochin cock 
that should inspire confidence in the 
most timid tripper looking for a boat. 
As a music-hall vocalist, too, if we 
can only get his crow hoarse enough 
and loud enough, he should have a 
great future. Then as a City waiter 
we might do excellent business with 
him. They can’t get City waiters fat 
enough nowadays — the old sort is 
dying out. And then we can use up 








all the mistakes in breeding as dray- 
horses—look at their legs! If only those 
motor-cars would keep off, we should 
have great times in the new Cochin days !” 
I frowned, but he went ahead—perhaps 
he hadn’t meant it. “And we quite 
expect to get an old-fashioned inn-landlord 
or two,” he said, “ just accidentally among 
some of the broods, you know; we're 
pretty near it already. It’s a great thing 
to revive old institutions like this by 
breeding from poultry, isn’t it? And 


CHICKENS 
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“ FOWL, SIR? YESSIR.” 
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THE NEW COCHIN DAYS. 
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experimenting with him. The idea is to 
make him a gentleman. It would be 
altogether a fancy breed, you understand, 
and of little use commercially, unless we 
could get them a few directorships and so 
forth, We thought they’d breed best into 
evening dress, considering the plumage. 
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A LANDLORD. 


money in it, too, I assure you—lots. Just a 
little trouble, and a little oats, and a few 


worms, and you draw all the waiter’s tips, 


THE “‘ STIR-’EM-UP.” 


We're also getting on very well with some 
more black Spanish, which we are gradually 
working up by successive generations, into 
nigger minstrels. ‘The sands, you know, will 
be so good for them — excellent thing, 
THROGMORTON STREET. sand, for fowls; and we _ calculate to 

produce in time a complete troupe from 

the landlord’s bills, the policeman’s mutton, each sitting of eggs. So that, with a 

and the princely salary of the music-hall few good sitting hens, every popular 

singer! I’m getting up a syndicate to run seaside resort could be supplied in a very 

the notion. When we've bred a 

few more bantams into stock- 

brokers, I think we'll sell the 

idea for big money in Throg- 

morton Street.” It was really 

very wonderful, and I began to 

feel an immense_ respect for the 

oddly-shaped birds in the cages 

before me. I had once longed 

for one of the telescopic brass 

“stir’em-ups” that fanciers use, 

but now I wouldn’t have used one 

if I had it. 

“See this black Spanish cock, ; 
now,” pursued my guide. ‘“ We're RENPECERD. 
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FRESH. 


short time, and the net income would be 
enormous. I’m putting money in it. Won't 
you take suares?” For a moment I reflected 
on the shilling secured in the corner of my 


pocket-handkerchief. Was this an emergency? * 


Perhaps it was. But I didn’t dare. What 
would Maria say ? 

“ But speaking of the black Spanish which 
we are developing into a gentleman,” the 
brown man proceeded, “you we've 
managed to breed his black trousers some 
little way down his legs, and, although we 
have not yet developed a complete shirt, 
we have achieved a dickey. It was very nice 


see, 


ia +S 
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AFTER FOUR DAYS. 


and bright when he first came here, but after 
four days, you know, it’s—well, it’s a little 
dickey, as they say.” I began to suspect 
the brown man of the low vice of punning. 
But he went on: “I expect he himself feels a 
little dickey (though he’s really a large bird), 
after four days and nights in evening dress. 
One does, you know. Besides, he’s the only 
person here in evening dress, and no doubt 
he feels uncomfortable in being so. That's 
natural in a gentleman. Qh, yes, we're 
bringing out the feelings of a gentleman, 
too, I assure you, though they’re really useless 

in fact, a dead loss, commercially. It’s 


““ NOW WE SHAN T 





an experiment, you know,— 
purely a fancy matter. Nothing 
of consequence, of course, 
compared to the policeman, or 
the niggers. We shall make 
money out of ¢hem. 

“ There'll be a deal of 
human labour saved, of 
course,” he went on presently ; 
“but it’s being compensated 
for in other ways. You see, 
what with incubators and 
foster-mothers, and one thing 
and another, fowls get very 
little of their own old-fashioned 
work to do nowadays, and 
they must find some new 
outlet. Why, they do say 
there are some fowls now who 
don’t even lay their own eggs ! 
So that they must do some- 
thing to occupy their time. 
It would be foolish to let 
them waste their efforts. in 


mere amusement — they'd go ° 


playing the piano, and singing, 
and reading novels by Miss 

—but, there, never mind 
who. As it is, they'll: be 


bred up to decent trades, 
and we’// take their profits, 
see? That’s what I call keep- 
ing up with the spirit of the times. That’s — sort of benevolence doesn’t amount to much 


the watchword of progress. 


prove, improve ; make the world, and the 
poultry in it, better, happier, cleverer—and 
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PLAYING THE PIANO AND SINGING. 


Improve, im- unless it is run on strictly business lines. 


Our chief difficulty, of course, will be, while 
we make the cocks and hens clever enough 


scoop in the profit for the syndicate. ‘This © to carry on all our work for us cheap, to take 


“WHAT'S THE TIME?” 


Vol. xiii. 


care that they don’t 
get clever enough to 
demand wages, and go 
striking, and all that. 
There is a danger, 
although it isn’t very 
apparent as yet. Com- 
ing up here from the 
country teaches them a 
great deal. Why, do 


‘you know, when the 


electric light was 
turned on the first 
evening, I heard a 
white Leghorn and a 
Langshan disputing 
like anything. *‘ What’s 
the time?’ asks one. 
‘I don’t know,’ says 
the other. ‘Why, hang 
it,’ says the first, ‘I 
got through all my 
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ago, and _here’s 
another blessed sun!’ But they’ve learnt 
better by this. They get more knowing 
every day of the show, and the humanizing 
influence will land them a long way ahead 
in shrewdness presently. 
The thing we must take 
care of, as I have said, 
is to get all we can out 
of them before they get 
too clever to stand it. 
At present they are only 
at a fair average of 
ordinary intelligence. 
We're closing to-night, 
and you'll find all the 
more intelligent and cul- 


day’s crowing hours 


[ 


(Zo be 


tivated breeds looking over the eligible coops 
and desirable troughs and runs that they 
show there at the end, with the idea of 
taking home a new residence. And last 
of all, when everybody’s worn out and tired 
to death, and seedy 
as caraway, you'll find 
some respectable old 
couple stranded on the 
inhospitable railway plat- 
form—having lost their 
last train as_ naturally 
and intelligently as any 
pair of human beings you 
can name! Qh, I tell 
you, we’re doing a lot for 
progress in poultry !” 


continued.) 
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HE judge had dined, and was 
enjoying an after-dinner cigar, 
before turning to a pile of 
papers that lay on the table at 
his elbow. Yet even as he 
watched the flickering _ fire, 
and puffed dreamily at his cigar, luxuriating 
in a little relaxation after a hard day’s work 
in a close and crowded court, his mind was 
busy formulating the scathing sentences in 
which he intended to sum up a case that had 
been tried that day. There could be no 
doubt as to the guilt of the prisoner, who had 
been accused of a most impudent fraud, and 
though it was a first offence, the judge 
intended to pass the severest sentence which 
the law allowed. 

The judge was no believer in short 
sentences. He regarded leniency to a 
criminal as an offence against society, a 
direct encouragement to those who hesitated 
on the brink of vicious courses, and were only 
restrained by fear of punishment. The well- 
meaning people who got up petitions to 
mitigate the.sentence upon a justly convicted 
thief or murderer were, in his eyes, guilty of 
mawkish sentimentality. There was no trace 
of weakness or effeminacy in his own face, 
with its grizzled eyebrows, somewhat cold, 
grey eyes, thin lips, and massive chin. He 
was a just man, just to the splitting of a 
hair, but austere and unemotional. 

He had conducted the trial with the most 





By JAMES WORKMAN. 





scrupulous impartiality, but now that a 
verdict of guilty was a foregone conclusion, he 
determined to make an example of one who 
had so shamefully abused the confidence 
placed in him. 

Stated briefly, the situation was as follows. 
The prisoner, Arthur Maxwell, was cashier to 
a firm of solicitors, Messrs. Lightbody and 
Dufton. The only surviving partner of the 
original firm, Mr. Lightbody, had recently 
died, leaving the business to his nephew, 
Thomas Faulkner. Faulkner accused Arthur 
Maxwell of having embezzled a sum of £250. 
Maxwell admitted having taken the money, 
but positively asserted that it had _ been 
presented to him as a free gift by Mr. 
Lightbody. Unfortunately for the prisoner, 
the letter which he had stated had accom- 
panied the cheque could not be produced, 
and Faulkner, supported by the evidence 
of several well-known experts, declared 
the signature on the cheque to be a 
forgery. When the cheque-book was 
examined the counterfoil was discovered 
to be blank. The prisoner asserted that Mr. 
Lightbody had himself taken out a blank 
cheque and had filled it up and signed it at 
his private residence. He could, however, 
produce no proof of this assertion, and all 
the evidence available was opposed to his 
unsupported statement. 

“ Arthur Maxwell,” soliloquized the judge, 
“you have been convicted on evidence that 
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leaves no shadow of a doubt of your guilt of 
a crime which I must characterize as one of 
the basest-———” 

The chattering of voices in the hall 
brought the soliloquy to an abrupt conclusion. 
The judge required absolute silence and 
solitude when he was engaged in study, and 
the servants, who stood in considerable awe 
of him, were extremely careful to prevent the 
least disturbance taking place within earshot 
of his sanctum. He jerked the bell im- 
patiently, intending to give a good “ wigging ” 
to those responsible for the disturbance. 

But the door was thrown open by his 
daughter Mabel, a pretty girl of twelve, who 
was evidently in a state of breathless excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, “ here’s such 
a queer little object wants to see you. Please 
let her come in.” 

Before the judge could remonstrate, a little 
child, a rosy-faced girl of between five and 
six, in a red hood and cloak, hugging a black 
puppy under one arm and a brown paper 
parcel under the other, trotted briskly into 
the room. 

The judge rose to his feet with an expres- 
sion which caused his daughter to vanish 
with remarkable celerity. The door closed 
with a bang. He could hear her feet scurry- 
ing rapidly upstairs, and he found himself 
alone with the small creature before him. 

“What on earth are you doing here, 
child ?” he asked,- irritably. “ What can 
you possibly want with me?” She remained 
silent, staring at him with round, frightened 
eyes. ‘Come, come, can’t you find your 
tongue, little girl?” he asked, more gently. 
* What is it you want with me ?” 

“If you please,” she said, timidly, “ I’ve 
brought you Tommy.” 

Tommy was clearly the fat puppy, for as 
she bent her face towards him he wagged his 
tail and promptly licked the end of her nose. 

The judge’s eyes softened in spite of him- 
self. 

“Come here,” he said, sitting down, “ and 
tell me all about it.” 

She advanced fearlessly towards him, as 
animals and children always did in his un- 
official moods 

“This is Tommy, I suppose?” he said, 
taking the puppy on his knee, where it 
expressed its delight by ecstatic contortions 
of the body, and appeared to consider his 
watch-chain a fascinating article of diet. 

“I’ve broughted you other things as well,” 
she said, opening the brown paper parcel, and 
revealing a doll with a very beautiful com- 
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plexion, large blue eyes, and hair of the 
purest gold, a diminutive Noah’s Ark, a 
white pig, a woolly sheep, a case of crayons, a 
penholder, a broken-bladed knife, a small 
paint-box, a picture-book or two, and what 
bore some faint resemblance to a number of 
water-colour sketches. She seemed particu- 
larly proud of the last-named. 

“I painted them all by myself,” she 
explained. 

The judge thought it not unlikely, as he 
glanced with twinkling eyes at the highly 
unconventional forms and daring colours of 
these strikingly original works of art. 

“ Well,” he said, “it is very kind of you to 
bring me all these pretty things, but why do 
you want to give them to me?” 

“T—I don’t want to give them to you,” 
she faltered. 

The judge regarded her with very friendly 
eyes. He was so used to hearing romantic 
deviations from the truth from the lips of 
imaginative witnesses, that frankness was at 
all times delightful to him. 

“Come,” said he, with a quiet laugh, 
“that’s honest, at least. Well, why do you 
give them to me if you don’t want to?” 

“T’ll give them to you, and Tommy too” 
the words were accompanied by a very wistful 
glance at the fat puppy—‘ if—if you'll 
promise not to send poor papa to prison.” 

A silence, such as precedes some awful 
convulsion of Nature, pervaded the room 
for several seconds after this audacious 
proposal. Even Tommy, as though cowering 
before the outraged majesty of the law, 
buried his head between the judge’s coat and 
vest, and lay motionless except for a pro- 
pitiatory wag of his tail. 

“What is your name, child?” asked the 
judge, grimly. 

“Dorothy Maxwell,” faltered the little 
girl, timidly, awed by the sudden silence and 
the perhaps unconsciously stern expression 
upon his lordship’s face. 

“Dorothy Maxwell,” said the judge, 
severely, as though the little figure before 
him were standing in the prisoner’s dock 
awaiting sentence, “you have been convicted 
at the close of the nineteenth century of the 
almost unparalleled crime of attempting to 
corrupt one of Her Majesty’s judges, to 
persuade him, by means of bribery, to defeat 
the ends of justice. I shall not further 
enlarge upon the enormity of your crime. 
Have you anything to say why sentence 
should not be——No, no, don’t cry. Poor 
little thing, I didn’t mean to frighten you. 
I’m not the least bit angry with you—really 
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Come and sit on my knee, and 
Get down, 


and truly. 
show me all these pretty things. 
you little beast.” 

The last words were addressed to Tommy, 
who fell with a flop on the floor, and was 
replaced on the judge’s knee by his little 
mistress. 

“This is very like condoning a criminal 
offence,” thought the judge to himself with a 
grim smile, as he wiped the tears from the 
poor little creature’s face, and tried to interest 
her in the contents of the brown paper 
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parcel. But the thoughts the tears had 
aroused did not vanish with them. Arthur 
Maxwell was no longer a kind of impersonal 
representative of the criminal classes, to be 
dealt with as severely as the law allowed in 
the interests of society in general. He was 
the father of this soft, plump, rosy-cheeked, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired little maid, who 
would inevitably have to share, now or 
in the future, her father’s humiliation and 
disgrace. For the first time, perhaps, the 
judge felt a pang of pity for the wretched 
man who at that moment was probably 
pacing his cell in agonizing apprehension 


THE JUDGE TRIED TO INTEREST HER.” 
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of the inevitable verdict. A_ vivid pic: 
ture started up before him of the prisoner’s 
white face, twitching lips, and tragic eyes. 
He remembered his own emotion when he 
first sentenced a fellow-creature to penal 
servitude. Had he grown callous since then ? 
Did he take sufficiently into account the 
frailty of human nature, the brevity of 
life, the far-reaching consequences that the 
fate of the most insignificant unit of humanity 
must entail ? 

At this moment the door opened, and his 
wife, a slender, graceful 
woman, considerably 
younger than himself, 
with a refined, delicate 
face, came quietly in. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the 
judge, with a sudden 
inspiration, “I believe 
you are the bottom of 
all this, Agnes. What 
is this child doing 
here ?” 

“You are not vexed, 
Matthew ?” she asked, 
half-timidly. 

“Hardly that,” he 
answered, slowly; “ but 
what good can it do? 
It is impossible to ex- 
plain the situation tc 
this poor little mite. 
It was cruel to let 
her come on such an 
errand. How did she 
get here ?” 

“Tt was her own 
idea—entirely her own 
idea ; but her mother 
brought her, and asked 
to see me. The poor 
woman was distracted, 
nearly frantic with 
grief and despair, and 
ready to clutch at any straw. She was so 
dreadfully miserable, poor thing, and | 
thought it was such a pretty idea, I—I 
couldn’t refuse her, Matthew.” 

“But, my dear,” expostulated the judge, 
“you must have known that it could do no 
good.” 

“T_T knew what the verdict would be,” 
answered his wife. “I read a report of the 
trial in an evening paper. But, then, there 
was the sentence, you know—and—and I 
thought the poor child might softeng you a 
little, Matthew.” 

The judge’s hand strayed mechanically 
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among the toys, and to interest the child he 
began to examine one of the most vivid of - 
her pictorial efforts. 

“You think I am very hard and unjust, 
Agnes ?” he asked. 

“No, no, no,” she answered, hurriedly ; 
“not unjust, never unjust. There is not a 
more impartial judge upon the Bench—the 
whole world says it. But don’t you think, 
dear, that justice without—without mercy is 
always a little hard? Don’t, don’t be angry, 
Matthew. I never spoke to you like this 
before. I wouldn’t now but for the poor 
woman in the next room and the innocent 
little thing at your knee.” 

The judge made no reply. He bent still 
more closely over the scarlet animal straying 
amid emerald fields, and burnt umber trees 
of a singularly original shape. 

“That’s a cow,” said Dorothy, proudly. 
* Don’t you see its horns ?-—and that’s its tail 
—it isn’t a tree. There’s a cat on the other 
side. I can draw cats better than cows.” 

In her anxiety to exhibit her artistic abilities 
in their higher manifestations she took the 
paper out of his hands, and presented the 


“HE EXAMINED IT WITH 


opposite side. At first he glanced at it 
listlessly, and then his eyes suddenly flashed, 
and he examined it with breathless interest. 
“Well, I’m blessed!” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. 
It was not a very judicial utterance, but 
the circumstances were exceptional. 
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“ Here’s the very letter Maxwell declared 
he had received from Lightbody along with 
the cheque. His reference to it, as he 
couldn’t produce it, did him more harm than 
good ; but I believe it’s genuine, upon my 
word I do. Listen; it’s dated from The 
Hollies, Lightbody’s private address :— 

““* My dear Maxwell,—I have just heard 
from the doctor that my time here will be 
very short, and I am trying to arrange my 
affairs as quickly as possible. I have long 
recognised the unostentatious, but thorough 
and entirely satisfactory, manner in which 
you have discharged your duties, and as 
some little and perhaps too tardy recognition 
of your long and faithful services, and as a 
token of my personal esteem for you, I hope 
you will accept the inclosed cheque for 
4250. With best wishes for your future, 
believe me, yours sincerely, 

“* THOMAS LIGHTBODY.’ 

“What do you think of that? [I'll send it 


round to Maxwell’s solicitor at once.” 
“Oh, Matthew, then the 
innocent, after all ?” 
“It looks like it. If this letter is genuine, 


poor fellow’s 


BREATHLESS INTEREST.” 


he certainly is. There, don’t look miserable 
again. I’m sure it is. If it had been a 
forgery, you may be sure it would have been 
ready for production at a moment’s notice. 
Where did you get this paper, little girl ?” 

Dorothy blushed guiltily and hung her 
head. 


























“T took it out of pa’s desk. I—TI wanted 
some paper to draw on, and I took it without 
asking. You won’t tell him, will you? He'll 
be ever So cross.” 

“Well, we may perhaps have to let him 
know about it, my dear; but I don’t think 
he’ll be a bit cross. Now, this lady will take 
you to your mother, and you can tell her 
that papa won’t go to prison, and that he'll 
be home to-morrow night.” 

He kissed her, and his wife held out her 
hand. But Dorothy lingered, with hanging 
head and twitching lips. 

“* May I—may I say good-bye to Tommy, 
please ?” she faltered. 

“You sweet little thing,” exclaimed his 
wife, kissing her impulsively. 

“Tommy’s going with you,” said the 
judge, laughing kindly. “I wouldn’t deprive 
you of Tommy’s company for Tommy’s 
weight in gold. I fancy there are limits to 
the pleasure which Tommy and I would 
derive from each other’s society. There, run 
away, and take Tommy with you.” 

Dorothy eagerly pursued the fat puppy, 
captured him after an exciting chase, and 
took him in her arms. Then she walked 
towards the door, but the corner of her eve 
rested wistfully on the contents of the 
brown paper parcel. The judge hastily 
gathered the toys, rolled them up in the 
paper, and presented them to her. But 
Dorothy looked disappointed. The thought 
of giving them to purchase her father’s pardon 
had been sweet as well as 
bitter. She was willing to 
compromise in order to 
escape the pang that the 
loss of Tommy and the 
doll and the paint-box 
and other priceless trea- 
sures would have inflicted, 
but she still wished — 
poor little epitome of our 
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complex human nature—to taste the joy of 
heroic self-sacrifice. Besides, she was afraid 
that the judge might after all refuse to 
pardon her father if she took away all the 
gifts with which she had attempted to 
propitiate him. 

She put the parcel on a chair and opened it 
out. Holding the wriggling puppy in her arms, 
she gazed at her treasures, trying to make up 
her mind which she could most easily part 
with that wor'd be sufficiently valuable in the 
judge’s eyes to accomplish her purpose. 
Finally, she selected the sheep, and presented 
the luxuriantly woolly, almost exasperatingly 
meek-looking, animal to the judge. 

“You may have that and the pretty 
picture for bein’ kind to papa,” she said, 
with the air of one who confers inestimable 
favours. 

He was about to decline the honour, but, 
catching his wife’s eye, he meekly accepted 
it, and Dorothy and the puppy and the 
brown paper parcel disappeared through the 
door. 

“ Well, well,” said the judge, with a queer 
smile, as he placed tne fluffy white sheep on 
the mantelpiece, “I never thought I should 
be guilty of accepting a bribe, but we never 
know what we may come to.” 

The next day Maxwell was acquitted, and 
assured by the judge that he left the court 
without a stain upon his character. ‘The 
following Christmas, Dorothy received a 
brown paper parcel containing toys of the 
most wonderful description 
from an unknown friend ; 
and it was asserted by his 
intimates that ever after- 
wards the judge’s sentences 
seldom erred on the side 
of severity, and that he 
was disposed, whenever 
possible, to give a prisoner 
the benefit of the doubt. 









Side-Shows. 


By Wituiam G. FitzGERALpD. 


Sq HEY are of very ancient date. 

It has been stated that the 

various colossal skeletons that 

come to light f-om time to 

time are merely the remains 

of prehistoric side - shows — 

giants, in fact, that were in former times 

exhibited at one stone axe per “time.” 

However this may. be, side-shows have long 

flourished, and, doubtless, will continue to 

flourish so long as inquisitiveness remains a 
part of our nature. 

Shows of all sorts thrive exceedingly on 


From a Photo by) 


American soil—and coin. Barnum was a 
millionaire several times over during his 
wonderful career ; and Adam Forepaugh had 
more money than he knew what to do with. 
Travelling shows in the United States are 
conducted on a tremendous scale. The staff 
may number hundreds, and then there are 
the human freaks (ever jealously guarded 
from the non-paying eye), the huge menagerie, 
and hundreds of horses of all kinds, from 
the Aaute-école Arab right down to bony 
“ Jimmy,” who drags a van. 

No wonder they require special trains ! 
The photo. reproduced above shows the 
passenger part of one of these. The 
centre panel of the great Pullman car 
is adorned with a modest portrait of 
the proprietor of the show—or “ director- 
general,” as he loves to be styled. He 
probably owns the whole train, as well as the 


SPECIAL TRAIN BELONGING TO COUPE'S TRAVELLING SHOW. 


show, by the way. Advertisement being the 
very breath of the showman’s nostrils, you 
will also notice lurid lithographs on the side 
of the car, so that the whole makes a stirring 
ensemble as the train enters a great terminus, 
with perhaps the bearded lady as engine- 
driver, and the pig-faced gentleman astride 
one of the buffers. 

The born showman is so earnest in 
manner and gesticulation, so leathern of 
lung, and so profuse—not to say incoherent 
—in opulent adjectives before potential 
patrons, that he at length believes implicitly 


[M. @. Greene, Atlanta, Ga. 


Such 
was Coxswain Terry, shrewdest of 
sailors, who owns the show next depicted. 
It was announced as “a ’air-raisin’ pifform- 
ance”; and certainly it was a little uncanny, 
though not exactly up to the standard of the 
pictures hung outside. These depicted a 
gigantic individual, apparently in the last 
throes of death beneath a tropical sea, and 
surrounded by every conceivable (and incon- 
ceivable) denizen of the deep. Sword -fish 
and shark, whale and octopus —all were 
attacking him with staggering unanimity. 
Visitors to this side-show see a tank con- 
taining 500 gallons of water — positively 
guaranteed not to burst and nearly drown the 
spectators, as similar tanks have often done. 
The water is heated by gas overnight to a 
temperature of about go degrees, and into it 
are thrown six or seven good-sized pythons 


in every statement he himself makes. 


a one 

















or rock-snakes (some over raft. long), who 
protest fiercely against the whole thing. 
They would leave the water forthwith, were 
it not for the strong wire-netting on top of 
the tank. 

Presently a man, young and scantily clad, 
appears at the back. He removes half the 
wire-netting and drops into the water among 
the snakes. 
about his legs, his waist, his arms, and his 
neck ; but some, more knowing than the 
rest, neglect him altogether, and endeavour 
to hurry out of the hated element. 
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a fortnight, each snake takes a rest and a 
meal, the latter consisting of live rabbits, 
birds, and rats. 

The baby, Thomas Sabin, whose portrait 
next appears, was a great blessing to his 
parents, who were people of no great weight, 
either in the literal or social acceptance of 
the term. For years he brought them ten 
pounds a week, his weight increasing, but his 
age almost standing still. He has a nice 
face, but few would care to dandle him on 
their knee. As we see him in the photo., 
this phenomenal baby is just turned two 





UNDER WATER AMONG THE SNAKES. 


A confederate mingles with the crowd in 
order to warn the submerged performer when 
one of the reptiles is half-way out; to help 
him when he is severely bitten (as he 
frequently is) ; and to render assistance when 
he is in danger of being strangled by a 
python about his throat. 

lhe performance is one wild, whirling 
struggle with the writhing reptiles—sinking 
to the bottom from time to time with an 
armful of them, merely to drag them hither 
and thither to keep up the excitement and 


give patrons value for money. About once 
Vol. xiii.—41 


years of age, and weighs nearly efgAt stone. 
The child was born in Banbury, and was in 
no way remarkable for some considerable 
time. At length, however, little Tommy 
began to put on flesh so rapidly, that his 
parents, alarmed, sent for the local doctor, 
who in turn summoned a specialist from 
London. All this, of course, created some 
sensation, and in due time the inevitable 
showman came along with tempting offers. 

It is more or less well known that vigilant. 
agents are for ever scouring the universe, 
from Whitechapel to Central Africa, for 











THE BIGGEST BARV IN THE WORLD, 
From a Photo. by Hodge, Plymouth 


freaks of Nature—“ refined freaks,” 
showman remarked, whatever he meant by 
that. The famous “dime museum ” 


habitat of human freaks; and 
America is the home of the dime 
museum. You will find one or 
more of these interesting insti 
tutions in every considerable 
town from Maine to California. 
The proprietor takes an empty 
shop or store in the principal 
street, rigs up a circular platform, 
and seats the freaks thereupon. 
Some waxworks or a cage of 
monkeys or lions are provided 
by way of adventitious free attrac- 
tions ; and perhaps there will be 
a * bijou theatre” at one side, 
in which fifteen minutes’ per 
formance is given at intervals ; 
this latter, however, is an extra. 
But the freaks are the mainstay 
of the show. There they sit all 
day, beaming sympathetically on 
the inquisitive crowds who surge 
around them. ‘There are fat 
ladies, Siamese twins, and skeleton 
men, bearded ladies and elastic- 
skinned people; giants and 
dwarfs ; armless artists, and cave 
dwelling pigmies; girls with hair 
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of phenomenal length; people half black 
and half white; and countless other mon- 
strosities whom to see is a nightmare. 

Every half-hour the official lecturer clears 
his raucous throat and proceeds to deliver 
the history of each freak, with many an 
impressive flourish, whilst the freak himself 
(or herself) glares down with conscious pride 
on his throng of admirers. Such is the typical 
dime museum. 

The skeleton man, next seen, has been the 
round of innumerable shows in the Old and 
New Worlds. His wife and son are photo- 
graphed with him, and are in no wise abnor- 
mal. On the other hand, freaks—particularly 
midgets — often marry among themselves, 
mainly for business reasons. 

The etiquette of the side-show holds a 
superabundance of clothing highly improper. 
Freaks . must exhibit a good deal of their 
person in puris naturalibus, so as to do away 
with any suspicion of humbug. For the 
side-show cannot exist in an atmosphere 
of scorn and doubt ; enthusiasm, energy, 
earnestness—these are the notes that herald 
success and fortune. 

By no means the least curious of the 
American side-shows is the kiosk of the 
professional paper-tearer, which is seen in 
the next illustration. The entire facade of 
this elaborate little structure is made wholly 
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THE SKELETON MAN WITH HIS WIFE AND SON, 


From a Photo. by Chas. Eisenmann, New York 
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KIOSK OF THE PROFESSIONAL PAPER-TEARER. 
From a Photo. by Robinson & Roe, Chicago. 


of paper torn into shape by the Professor 
himself, who boasts of using no other imple- 
ments whatever than his own ten fingers. 
his is certainly very wonderful when one 
looks closely into the photograph and studies 
the delicate lace-work ; the arch and columns 
and ornaments, 
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tight-rope, an’ a dawncin’ on a row 0’ 
bottles.” Thus overwhelmingly was our 
next side-sshow announced to the ex- 
pectant crowd. What the wild, fiery 
one did do is seen in the photograph ; 
and it certainly is an interesting spectacle 
to see the enormous brute picking its 
way with patient care along the “bottles,” 
which, as one may judge, are massive 
blocks of wood mounted on substantial 
planks. There is a platform at either 
end, and on to this the elephant steps 
with an unmistakable air of relief, 
after having accomplished the perilous 
passage. 

There is still a mint of money in 
the side-show business. Tom Thumb 
received £150 a week, yet his presence 
(scarcely “services,” since he did nothing 
but strut about the platform) was worth 
double that sum to his proprietor. 

It was the famous freak - hunter, 
Farini, who introduced to the London 
public Zazel — “a beautiful lady shot 
from a monstrous cannon.” Zazel was 
paid £100 a week at the Royal 
Aquarium. ‘The cannon itself, I gather, 
was a French patent concern; it was 
made of wood, painted to resemble 
steel. Inside there was an ingenious arrange- 
ment of powerful india-rubber springs, 
which acted upon the plate on which 
Zazel herself stood. The lady got right 
into the cannon and lay upon her back, her 
feet resting upon the plate that was to propel 








and the _ flower- 
pots and birds 
within—all_ made 
of paper totn with 
the fingers, 

But this unique 
artist had a some- 
what ignoble end 
in view ; as a fact, 
he sold a patent 
blacking, using his 
stall and his handi- 
work as a lure for 
the unwary, who 
were ultimately 
almost forced to 
buy. 

“Miraklus Con- 
t’nental Sensation. 
The Mawvel o’ the 
Age. A wild, fiery 
Hafrican Elephant 


walkin’ on the AN 











ELEPHANT WALKING ON BOTTLES, 











































“A BEAUTIFUL LADY SHOT FROM A 
MONSTROUS CANNON. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co 





her. The whole thing was made 
wonderfully impressive. ‘The show- 
man called for perfect silence at so 
serious a moment, and the band 
stopped playing. A flaming torch 
was applied to a fuse and there 
was a terrific explosion—oufside the 
cannon. Simultaneously “the beau- 
tiful woman” flew out from the 
muzzle some thirty-five feet, and 
ultimately dropped into the net 
below. 

There is one peculiarity common 
to all freaks and human curiosities. 
Directly they enter the show busi- 
ness, they assume another name—a 
name more or less appropriate or 
descriptive. Thus, midgets will be 
“billed” as Princess Topaz, or 
Little Dot, or Captain Tiny; and 
fat ladies as Madame Tunwate, or 
some such inelegant but suggestive 
cognomen. 

“ Knotella,” the contortionist, is 


“ KNOTELLA” 
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a case in point. His real name 
like the birth of Jeames—is “ wropt 
up in a mistry.” However, this 
photograph proves that the man 
can throw himself into most amaz- 
ingly bizarre postures. It is an 
interesting fact, by the way, that 
photography plays a very important 
part in the lives of professionals of 
this sort. Suppose they live in 
Vienna, and want an engagement 
in London. They give their best 
possible show in a photographer’s 
studio, and then send a complete 
set of photos. to the London agents, 
supplementing this photographic 
record of their entertainment with 
a full written description. The 
agents, in turn, place the photos. 
before the managers of the variety 
theatres ; and thus an engagement 
may be definitely fixed without the 
performer leaving his home in a 
distant part of Europe. 

It is difficult to say whether male 
or female contortionists (“‘ benders,” 
as they call themselves) are the 
more successful in assuming strange 
and fearful attitudes ; certain it is 
that Knotella is run pretty close by 
a charming young lady whose pro- 
fessional name is Leonora. Clad in 





DOING HIS WONDERFUL BACKWARD BEND, 
From a Photo. by Wilkinson 4 Moor, Manchester. 
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From a Photo. by) 


snaky, scaly tights, Leonora throws herself 
into postures that simply baffle description. 
In the first photo. the lady is seen in an 
extraordinary attitude of quiet contemplation, 
her body hidden altogether. In the next 


LEONORA AS “*‘ CONTEMPLATION.” 
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LEONORA POSING AS A “HUMAN BOAT. 
From a Photo. by Meacham & Sabine, Youngstown 


she has formed herself into a kind of ship, with 
a decidedly prepossessing figure-head. This 
contortionist tells me she practises incessantly, 
and is for ever trying to devise some new 
and startling posture which, without being in 
any way repulsive to an audience, will yet 
demonstrate the marvellous pliability of the 
human frame. 

The pony, lamb, and dog seen in the 
accompanying photograph are a diminutive 
trio, and they go through their performance 
without extraneous assistance of any sort. 
A highly ornamental kind of stall is provided 
for the pony, and, standing in this, he faces 
the avdience. On a plush-covered canopy 
over his back stands the lamb, whilst the dog 
sits on a sort of third story above. Presently, 
out trots the pony for a gallop round, and as 
he passes the tier of canopies for the third 
time, the lamb skilfully leaps down on to his 





|Meacham & Sabine, Youngstown. 


broad back. Then comes another round or 
two of this jockeying, and when the little dog 
thinks the public are in need of a new sensa- 
tion, down 4e jumps on to the lamb’s back, 
and round they all go, looking as if they really 
enjoyed it. In turn the riders watch their 
opportunity and regain their platforms, and at 
length the pony backs into the lower stall, to 
receive his share of well-merited applause. 
Mr. John Chambers, the “ Armless 
Wonder,” when not side-showing, keeps a 
comfortable little shop at 697A, Old Kent 
Road. The famous Indian Armless Boy, who 
created such a sensation in America, didn’t 
have to shave, or travel on the railway by 
himself, or use a latch-key, or put on 
boots, or read the daily papers, or write 
letters, or make himself useful in the house as 
becomes the father of grown-up girls. Mr. 
Chambers does all these things, and more. 
Never shall I forget his performance before 











THREE PERFORMERS WHO GIVE A SHOW ON THEIR 
OWN ACCOUNT. 


From a Photo. by G. Wacker & C. Knoth, Hamburg. 

















MK. CHAMBERS, THE ARMLESS WONDER, 


a railway booking-office. 
ticket, and while the clerk was getting it, the 


right laceless shoe 
was off, followed 
by the stocking, 
revealing a won- 
drously white, 
sensitive foot, 
with a wedding: 
ring on the second 
toe. Like light- 
ning this foot was 
lifted and dipped 
into the low in- 
side pe cket of an 
Inverness cape, 
and next moment, 
simultaneously 
with the produc- 
tion of the ticket, 
the exact fare was 
“planked "smartly 
down on the 
ledge. 

There is hardly 


a single thing 
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HIMSELF WITH His Foul, 


He asked for the 








which ordinary men do with their 
hands that Mr. Chambers cannot 
do with his feet. He owes the in- 
ception of his invaluable training 
to his mother, who, as she saw her 
baby kicking on the hearth-rug—as 
babies will—conceived the idea of 
teaching him to use his feet as other 
children do their hands. 

The result of life-long practice in 
this direction is perfectly astounding. 
Look at Mr. Chambers shaving 
himself, in the first photograph. 
The plentiful lathering, the sure 
touch and sweep of the keen razor 
over throat and face—these must 
be seen to be realized. 1 have 
hinted that Mr. Chambers is useful 
in the house. He uses with his 
feet mallet and chisel, saw and 
hammer, as well as any expert 
carpenter; and he points with 
justifiable pride to floor-cloths laid, 
and meat-safes, writing-desks, and 
other domestic articles manufac- 
tured entirely by himself. 

Chambers is one of a family of 
six boys, and all his brothers are 
perfectly formed. The second 
photograph shows this wonderful 
armless man having a little musical 


evening at home. He is playing 
the cornet, whilst his eldest daughter 
at the piano. I repeat, there is 


virtually nothing that Mr. Chambers cannot 








A QUIET MUSICAL EVENING, 


























do with his feet. 
Mr. Chambers also 
conducts his own 
correspondence, 
business and private. 
That he writes a very 
creditable “hand ” 
will be evident from 
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the following speci- | y; 
men, which he was S- CK ttew~el a2gGe 9 
good enough to write ‘ 


specially for this 


Bushman Chief, is 
the next side-show to 


article. 4 , 4 
Kert Louw, the as 63 Ar— erJ 


figure in our gallery. 
Here is his story in 
brief. A great show- 
man, who must be 
nameless, chanced 
to ve exhibiting a 
Zulu troupe in 
London, when he was approached by a 
certain South African millionaire, financially 
interested in side-shows. “Why don’t you 
bring over some pigmy earthmen?” suggested 
the millionaire; and the suggestion found 
favour in the sight of the showman. He 
accordingly dispatched an expedition, whose 
leader was instructed to proceed to Cape 
Town, and work northwards from there in 
search of the pigmy races. The expedition 
was assisted by the Cape Government officials. 
Said one of these latter: “ Apply to Kert 
Louw, the Bushman Chief of the Kalahari 
Desert ; he will get a whole tribe for you, 
if you like.” But Kert Louw 
was not in favour at the time, 
and so was not easy to find. 
As a fact, a price of #100 
was put on his head by the 
Cape Government, to whom 
he was something of a 
scourge by reason of mail 
robberies and murders on a 
huge scale. 

But promises and guaran- 
tees at length brought the 
chief from his hiding-place, 
and he agreed to produce 
so many “earthmen” in 
return for a stated number 
of sheep and goats, and a 
quantity of tobacco, powder, 
and Cape “smoke,” or vile 
brandy. 

Thus the expedition was 
successful. In fact, it not 
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MR. CHAMBE RS'S WRITING WITH HIS FOOT, 
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only carried off the so-called earthmen, but 
it also managed to smuggle out of the country 
Kert Louw himself; and the Bushman Chief's 
photo. is here reproduced. Clad in unac- 
customed garb, he became part of the show ; 
and he only secured his release and return to 
his native wilds by a ruse quite in keeping 
with the cunning indicated in his villainous 
countenance. Having noticed that the show- 
man-in-chief was passionately fond of 
diamonds, Kert Louw took him aside one 
day and assured him by all his gods that he 
knew of a diamond mine that would utterly 
efface the fame of Kimberley. 

The showman subse- 
quently announced to his 
subordinates that he was 
about to re-visit Africa, ac- 
companied by the Bushman, 
on another freak hunt. So 
Kert Louw was taken out to 
the Cape in the gorgeous 
state-room of a Union liner, 
and conveyed up country in 
grand style —only to dis- 
appear from the showman’s 
side and be lost in the 
wilderness. It was not a 
freak hunt, nor even a mine 
hunt—merely a_ wild-goose 
chase. 

The three photographs 
next reproduced of Sadi 
Alfarabi, and his striking 
“business,” give an excellent 
notion of what the great pro 
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fessional equilibrists of the world can ac- 
complish. Sadi is a Russian by birth, and 
every single member of his family was an 
acrobat, each vying with the other in devis- 
ing startling feats wherewith 
to take Europe by storm. 

In the first photo. we see 
Sadi standing on his hands 
on the summit of a miniature 
Eiffel Tower 3oft. high. A 
shaded oil-lamp is balanced 
on the back of his head; 
and as the point that supports 
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SADI ALFARABI 
ON THE TOWER. 





him is mov- 
able, he re- 
volves slowly 
on his peril- 
ous eminence. 
The second 
photo. shows the equilibrist performing a 
peculiarly difficult feat — walking on_ his 
hands on four billiard cues, his legs perfectly 
perpendicular in the air. He tells me that 
this hurts his hands exceedingly, and is 
likewise a severe strain on the muscles of the 
back. The third feat of the Russian per- 
former shown here is considered the most 





WALKING ON BILLIARD CUES. 


difficult ever attempted by an equilibrist. It 
is really a very miracle of balancing. The 
chairs are in no_ sense trick chairs ; 
they are not particularly light or frail, but 
sclidity and weight are absolutely necessary 
to the accomplishment of such a feat. This 
photograph, as well as others, gives one an 
idea of the trouble which foreign speciality 
artistes take to insure that their photographs 
shall do them justice. There is the labour 
of dressing; the conveyance to the studio 
of all necessary “properties”; and last, 
but by no means least, the actual successful 
accomplishment of the feat, which must be 
sustained until after the crucial moment of 
uncovering the lens. And after all this 
the photos. may be utter failures! While I 
am on this subject, I may mention that on 
one occasion, in Buda Pesth, Sadi Alfarabi, 
whilst posing for the chair feat, incontinently 
collapsed in the photographer’s studio. A 
fresh camera was afterwards necessary, like- 
wise a fresh photographer. 





A MARVELLOUS BALANCING ACT. 
l'rom Photos. by Lawson & Powers, California 


(To be continued.) 


{I have quite a budget of grateful acknowledgments to make»to the following well-known impresarics and’ entertainment 
aterers, for the loan of their interesting photos. reproduced in this article: Messrs. Warner and Co., of Wellington Street ; 
Nathan and Summers, ro, Henrietta Street ; W. B. Healey and Son, 17, Great Marlborough Street ; J. Woolf, of “‘ Wonderland, 


Whitechapel ; and Read and Bailey, of the Agricultural Hall. 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 


XXXIV. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


IN this, its third Session, it 
FADED becomes more than ever clear 
STARS. that the Fourteenth Parliament 
of Queen Victoria will not vary 
the level of respectable commonplace which 
has prevailed in the House of Commons in 
recent times. As far as individuality is con- 
cerned, the Parliament of 1874-80 marks 
the high tide. That was the assembly that 
provided a platform on which were played the 
high jinks of Major O’Gorman, Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, Dr. Kenealy, Sir 
John Astley, Mr. Tom Connelly, Mr. David 
Davies, Mr. Delahunty, with his one-pound 
notes ; Mr. McCarthy Downing, Mr. Plimsoll, 
and his famous achievement of standing on 
one leg and shaking his fist at the Speaker ; 
Sir John Elphinstone, Mr. David Mclver, 
honest John Martin, the Chevalier O’Clery, 
J. P. Ronayne, one of the wittiest of Irish- 
men ; Dr. O’Leary, whose vote Dizzy won at 
a critical epoch by telling him almost with 
tears in his eyes how he reminded 
him of “my old friend Tom Moore”; 
Captain Stackpoole, Mr. Smollet, great 
grand nephew of the novelist and historian, 
who effectively reproduced in the House the 
manners of Humphrey Clinker ; Mr. Whalley, 
with his grave suspicion of Mr. Newdegate, 
whom he once accused of being a Jesuit in 
disguise ; Mr. Newdegate, with his funereal 
voice, his solemn manner, and his pocket- 
handkerchief of the hue of the Scarlet Lady 
whose existence disturbed his hours sleeping 
or waking—all these lived in the Parliament 
of 1874-80. All, all are gone, and there is 
none to take their place. 
I see I have omitted the 
THE Admiral from the list, which 
\DMIRAL. proves its abundant fulness. 
Yet, perhaps, of all the charac- 
ters -in that memorable Parliament, the 
Admiral was the most subtly humoristic. 
His proper style was Sir William Edmonstone, 
Bart., C.B., member for Stirlingshire. In 
the House he was never known by any other 
name than “ the Admiral.” Through the long 
Sessions of the ’74 Parliament there was no 
more constant attendant than the Admiral, 
seated midway on the bench immediately 
behind Her Majesty’s Ministers. Strangers in 
the* gallery, attracted by certain growlings 
suggestive of limited allowance of rum in 
Vol. xiii, 42. 


the forecastle, grew familiar with the spare 
figure, surmounted by a small head, from 
which the hand of Time had gently but 
firmly plucked the greater part of the hair. 
They knew and liked the thin, resolute look- 
ing face, with frail vestiges of whiskers, the 
mouth marked with lines telling of threescore 
years and ten. 

In February, 1874, the Admiral came in 
with a crowd of new members, absolutely an 
unknown man. Circumstances had not been 
favourable to the development of that political 
acumen later developed in remarkable degree. 
Afloat or ashore, he had served his Queen 
and his country full fifty years. It was not by 
any fault of his that the only time he smelt 
gunpowder fiercely fired was when, as a lad 
of sixteen, a midshipman on the Syéz//e, he 
came across some pirates in the Archipelago. 
Since then the Admiral was present at many 
desperate actions, chiefly taking place in the 
House of Commons. He saw right honour- 
able pirates on the Front Bench opposite 
again and again attempt to board the 
Treasury Bench, he standing by and 
cheering whilst the bold Ben Dizzy beat 
them off. 

There were many things misty to the mind 
of the Admiral. One he could not compre- 
hend was the perversity that would lead a 
member of the House, in whatsoever quarter 
he might be seated, to challenge a decision on 
the part of even a subordinate member of the 
Administration. Sir William Harcourt used to 
take great delight in “ drawing” the Admiral. 
This was not a difficult thing to accomplish. 
Express in plain terms the conviction that 
the Government had blundered ; say that a 
particular Minister. had done something he 
ought not to have done, or left undone that 
which he should have done. ‘Thereupon the 
House, wickedly watching for the consequence, 
beheld the Admiral, hitherto quiescent, begin 
to move as a river-boat rocks when caught 
in the swell of a passing steamer. He 
tossed petulantly from side to side, thrust 
one hand deep in his trouser pocket, 
brushed with the other his scanty locks, 
as he rested his elbow on the back of the 
bench. Finally, seizing a copy of the Orders 
of the Day, the Admiral, his lips angrily 
pursed, his brow black as thunder, began 
furiously to fan himself. 
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If the attack proceeded, he indulged in a 
series of coughs, the like of which was never 
heard on land or sea; at first eloquently 
expostulatory, then indignantly denunciatory, 
finally hopelessly despairing. 

Early in the career of the Parnellites the 
Admiral devoted much attention to them. 
But for him, as for his esteemed leaders, they 
proved too much. During the Session of 
1877, when organized obstruction was in full 
play, the Admiral was known to cough him- 
self hoarse, and in a single night to use up,in 
the process of fanning himself, five copies of 
the Orders abstracted from unconscious mem- 
bers sitting near him. Mr. Parnell went on 
as had been his wont. Mr. Biggar took no 
note of the frantic sema- 
phore signals made in 
his direction. Mr. 
O'Donnell blankly re- 
garded the irate old 
gentleman with the 
added aggravation of an 
eye-glass. 

In the course of time 
the Admiral accepted 
the Parnellites with the 
sort of pained resigna 
tion with which a man 
submits to untoward 
climatic phenomena. 
When one of them rose 
to speak, the gallant old 
salt, with a low groan, 
turned his face to the 
wall. Only an occasional 
tremor of the nervously 
folded Orders showed 
he was listening and in 
pain. The Admiral 
passed away with the 
Disraelian Parliament, . nonnie.s 
and his type we = shall 
never see more at Westminster. 

When the new Parliament elected 
rHE IRISH in met, and the Liberal 
QUARTER. Party, long straying in the wilder- 

ness, crossed over into the 

Canaan whose plains smile to the right of 
the Speaker’s Chair, the Irish members, 
according to their wont, remained in their old 
quarters on the Opposition side. This was a 
piece of tactics suggested, I believe, by the 
late A. M. Sullivan. Certainly it was adopted 
under the leadership of Mr. Parnell. Up to 
1880 the Irish members, Nationalist first and 
Liberals afterwards, were accustomed to follow 
the movements of the British Liberal Party. 
rhey sat with them in Opposition, and when 
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the Liberals regained office, they crossed the 
floor in their wake. When the election of 
1880 put Mr. Gladstone in power, the Parnell- 
ites, to the dismay and openly expressed 
disgust of the Conservative nobility and 
gentry, resolved to stay where they had been 
quartered when Parliament was dissolved. 
They were in full exercise of their right; 
and, accordingly, country squires, sons of 
peers, University men, and wealthy manu- 
facturers had to grin and bear the company 
of Mr. Biggar, Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Finnigan, 
and the rest. 

There was no pride about Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and, when he had established him- 
self in the leadership of the Fourth Party, he 

found the contiguity of 


the Parnellites highly 
convenient. He _ and 
they were joined in 
the yoke of common 
enmity to Mr. Glad- 
stone and all his 
works. In those days, 


the Irish Nationalist 
member was in the 
House of Commons re- 
garded in a light difficult 
for a younger generation 
to realize. He was a 
sort of political leper, 
with whom no man 
would associate. Quite 
a sensation was created 
when, from time to 
time, Lord Randolph 
Churchill was seen 
to turn round and 
converse with Mr. 
Healy or Mr. O’Donnell, 
who usually sat imme- 
diately behind his corner 
post. 

All that is changed now. Old 
members have even grown ac- 
customed to Irish members being 
referred to by Ministers and 
ex-Ministers as “my hon. and _ learned 
friend.” (Note.—Nearly all Irish Nationalist 
members have been called to the Bar.) 
Nevertheless when, in the first week parties 
settled down in the House of Commons 
elected in 1892, Mr. Willie Redmond was 
discovered seated on the fourth bench above 
the gangway on the Opposition side, some- 
thing like a shudder ran through the Conser- 
vative host. That is the quarter of the 
House where, when the Conservatives are in 
Opposition, the flower of the Squirearchy 


ISCOVERY. 


A CUCKOO 
IN A DOVE’S 
NEST. 
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blooms. To indicate its precise bearing, it 
suffices to say that the bench Mr. Redmond 
marked for his own was the very one 
frequented by Sir Walter Barttelot when 
his side were in Opposition. 

For Redmond Minor, above all Irish 
members, to plant himself out there was a 
procedure relieved only from the charge of 
effrontery by suspicion of a joke. There 
was no use trying to forestall him. Patriot 
squires banded themselves together, taking 
turn and turn about to be early at the House 
with design to secure all the seats on this 
bench. At whatever hour they arrived, 
they found on the seat next but one to 
that sacred to the memory of Sir Walter 
Barttelot a hat they ~ 
recognised as hailing from 
East Clare. 

The owner was always 
in his place at prayer- 
time to establish the 
claim he had thus pegged 
out. But men, like eels, 
grow accustomed by use 
to all extremes of 
adversity. After a while 
Mr. W. Redmond endeared 
himself to his immediate 
circle of neighbours by 
loudly interrupting Mr. 
Gladstone when he spoke 
on Irish matters, and by, 
from time to time, 
blandly inquiring across 
the gangway of Mr. 
Tim Healy: “ Who killed 
Parnell ? ” 

A very old member of the House, 
MR. who sits in this quarter when the 
REARDON. Conservatives are in Opposition, 
recalls the company of another 
Irish member of eccentric habits. This was 
Mr. Reardon, who, some thirty years ago, 
represented a borough constituency. He had 
made his fortune at the auctioneer’s rostrum, 
and when he took to politics, he shrewdly threw 
in his lot with what in later times have been 
called “the gentlemen of England.” The 
Conservatives were then in power, and Mr. 
Reardon, as a faithful follower of Lord Derby 
and a moneyed man withal, sat on the fourth 
bench behind Ministers. 

He had acquired an odd habit of slipping 
off his boots as a preliminary to going to sleep 
overan argument. The sight, and something 
more, of a pair of stockinged feet greatly 
irritated his neighbours. They dropped 
many hints of their preference for boots. 
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But, more especially in hot weather, Mr. 
Reardon never failed to kick off his boots as 
a preliminary to settling down to close 
attention to debate. 

One night he was in this condition when a 
division was challenged. A happy thought 
struck an honourable and long-suffering mem- 
ber who sat near him. Taking the brogues 
gingerly between finger and thumb, he passed 
out behind the Speaker’s Chair, hiding the 
things under one of the benches at the back 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Reardon, thoroughly comfortable 
about the feet, slept on whilst the question 
was put, and did not even awake when the 
Speaker called “Ayes to the right, noes to 
the left.” The bustle of 
the parting hosts at length 
aroused him. ‘The House 
was evidently dividing, and 
he had not the slightest 
idea what it was about. It 
was of small consequence, 
as the Whip would show 
him into which lobby he 
should walk. Easy on 
that score, he felt down 
for his boots, and, lo! they 
were not. He got down 
on his knees, peered all 
along under the bench, 
but, like the Spanish Fleet, 
they were not yet in sight. 

The House. was now 
nearly empty. The Speaker 
was regarding his move- 
ments with grave attention. 
The Whips at the doorway 
were impatiently signalling. ‘There was only 
one thing to be done, and Mr. Reardon 
did it. He went forth and voted in his 
stockinged feet. 

The old member recalls yet 
another story about Mr. Reardon. 
When he came forward in the 
Conservative interest, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the day did everything, that 
one in his position might do discreetly, to 
assist the candidate. When Mr. Reardon 
won the seat, and called to pay his respects 
at the Viceregal Lodge, His Excellency 
jocularly remarked that the new member 
owed much to him, and that he really 
deserved some reward. Mr. Reardon was 
delighted. Touching the Lord Lieutenant 
lightly in the ribs, he whispered in his ear :— 

“Certainly, my lord. I won't forget. 
There’s a neat little bracelet in gold at the 
disposal of her ladyship.” 
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It was not without some difficulcy that the 
alarmed Lord Lieutenant succeeded in avert- 
ing the consequences of his little joke. 

rhe British public, long familiar 


SIR JOHN 
with Sir 


: ohn 
TENNIELS J 


Tenniel’s weekly 


cartoon in Punch, are not aware 


EARLIEST 
CARTOON, 


that this master 
white at the 

careerT worked in colours. 

Nearly half a century ago 

he entered into competition 

fur engagement to con 

tribute to the 
the walls of the then new 
Houses of Parliament. He 
was selected, together with 
Mr. Maclise, Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Horsley, and Mr. Dyce, 
who have since all achieved 
the position of R.A. 

In this respect, and in 
one other much more satis 
factory, Sir John Tenniel 
stands in a_ position of 
splendid _ isolation. Very 
shortly after the frescoes 
were completed, the paint 
ings began to disappear. 
As early as 1863, nine years 
after the completion of the 
work in the upper Waiting- 
Hall, the Fine Arts Com 


fre scoes on 


in 
outset 


of 


A TERRIBLE 


black and 


his 


mission reported the paintings to be partially 


decaying. 


Since then decay has spread, till, 


at the present day, some of the panels are 


blank save for suspicion 
of a smudge to be 
detected under a strong 
light. The one 
tion to the common lot 
is Tenniel’s fresco of 
“St. Cecilia,” to be 
found on the staircase 
leading down from 
the Committee-room 
corridor to the central 
lobby. 

For some years 
patient and. well- 
directed effort has been 
made to restore the 
other frescoes, but 


— T) 
exce] 


without effect. Se. 
Cecilia.” on the con 
trary, having been 


dusted and cleaned with 
bread, was found to be 
in a fair state of preser- 
vation. It has lately 
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received two coats of a paraffin wax solution 
invented by Professor Church, and all that is 
now wanted is a fairly good light in which it 
might 
triumph is found, as in the case of other and 
older Masters, in the preparation and manipu- 
lation 
Tenniel came to his work in 1849 it occurred 





THE 


colours. 


Considering 


The secret of this rare 


When the _ stripling 
to him that the best way 
to confront the peculiar 
difficulties of the case was 
to paint very thinly without 
impasto. In fact, he hardly 
did more than stain with his 
colours the white ground of 
the wall. Yet this is the 
one that has lasted, whilst 
Mr. Herbert’s fresco, Mr. 
Horsley’s, and the rest, dealt 
with what looked like fuller 
grip, and certainly with more 
colour, have vanished, leaving 
scarce atone of colour behind. 
There is, Professor Church 
says, no parallel to this case 
of a pure fresco which, for 
nearly half a century, has 
successfully resisted the 
influence of the London 
atmosphere, more especially 
as it is developed in con- 
tiguity to the Thames. 
how keen is the 


STRANGERS’ interest excited by Parliamentary 


GALLERY. proceedings, how 





high political 
feeling occasionally 
runs, it is remarkable 
how rare are the inter- 
ruptions to debate by 
strangers indulging even 
in an ejaculation. The 
most common outbreak 
from the Strangers’ 
Gallery takes thé form 
of clapping hands. 
Some village Hampden 
on a visit to town, 
making his way to the 
Strangers’ Gallery of 
the House of Commons, 
listening entranced to 
an impassioned speech, 
gives vent to his feelings 
in the ordinary way by 
clapping his hands. 
That is what is usually 
done in similar circum- 
stances at meetings in 
the country he is 
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accustomed to attend. Why it should be 
different in the House of Commons he does 
not at the moment realize. Full opportunity 
for thinking the matter over is invariably 
provided, he being summarily led forth by 
the attendant and conducted to the door of 
the outer lobby. 

The funniest disorderly inter 


\ VOICI : . 
ruption to debate I ever heard in 
FROM THE ae 
the House of Commons passed 
PRESS 
undetected by the authorities. 
GALLERY. : 


At the time, some vears back, 
there was still in the Press 
Gallery a very old member. 
He had, in fact, been in 
the gallery so long, had 
heard so many speeches, 
seen sO many processions 
of members coming and 
going, that familiarity had 
justified its proverbial con- 
sequence of breeding con 
tempt. Perhaps of all 
members of the House, the 
one J. had the most rooted 
lislike for was Mr. Glad 
stone. This was partly 
based on political grounds, 
]. being from birth and 
associations a high old 
Tory of the Church-and- 
State kind. The objection 
was possibly nurtured by 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
was a voluminous speaker, 
whom it was necessary to 
report fully, and when, 
towards midnight, a man 
got a ten minute or quarter 
of an hour “ turn,” it meant unduly prolonged 
labour. 

Next to Mr. Gladstone, J. mostly disliked 
his own misguided countrymen, the Irish 
Nationalist members. As it was not always 
necessary to report what they said, he had 
the opportunity of listening, and was ac- 
customed to growl out a commentary upon 
their speeches. One night, after dinner, 
Mr. Sexton introduced into his discourse a 
statement that particularly irritated J. 

“No, no,” he cried, in audible voice, 
shaking his head reprovingly at the member 
for Sligo. 

Standing in his accustomed place below 
the gangway, at the other end of. the House, 
Mr. Sexton distinctly heard the contradiction. 

“An honourable member above the gang- 
way,” he observed, “ says, ‘ No, no.’” 

Members in the quarter addressed pro- 
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tested that they had not spoken, but Mr. 
Sexton had heard the contradiction, and in 
an aside of some length demonstrated its 
ineptitude. 
J]. was remarkably silent for the rest of his 
turn. 
It was not he, but a venerable and esteemed 
colleague who, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour’s “turn,” during which reporters to 
right and left of him had been taking 
verbatim note of an important speech by 
Mr. Gladstone, was accustomed to bend over 
and in a hoarse whisper 
inquire, “ What line is he 
taking ?” 

The other day 


\N ANCIEN1 
I saw treasured 


PARLIA- 7 
in a private 

MENTARY : é' 
library what is 

PRACTICE, ’ 


perhaps. the 
earliest collection of Parlia- 
mentary speeches. They 
were delivered by = Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, father of 
the more famous Francis 
Lord Verulam, and were 
spoken in successive Parlia- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth. 
The addresses are written 
out on parchment that has 
withstood the wear and tear 
of more than three centuries. 
Half-way down one of the 
speeches is a break marked 
BCY by this note: ‘ Hereafter 

ffolloweth that I intended 

to have saide if I had not 
byn countermaunded.” 

Here is consolatory suggestion for Parlia- 
ment men in a reign that has lasted longer 
than Queen Elizabeth’s. In Mr. Courtney’s 
case, mentioned last month (when on a 
Wednesday. afternoon he talked out a 
Woman’s Rights Bill he had risen to support), 
had he been aware of the precedent, and 
disposed to follow it, he might have averted 
calamity to the measure in which he took such 
generous interest. Had he been content to 
discontinue his prepared speech at the point 
where interruption grew boisterous he might, 
on the next morning, have pasted in a book 
of pleasant reference whatever measure of 
report the newspapers gave. Then, with the 
prefatory note, “ Hereafter followeth what I 
intended to have said if I had not been 
countermanded,” might follow at length the 
precious apothegms whose delivery had 
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been checked by the noise of inconsiderate 
persons wearying to get home. 
In the recently published life of 

pucaL Philip Duke of Wharton there 

pbUPLICITY. leaps to light a record usefully 
illustrating the standard of 

morality in those “ good old” Parliamentary 
times, whose lapse we occasionally hear 
deplored. When Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, was arraigned on a charge of 
treasonable conspiracy against good King 
George, Wharton espoused his cause and 
undertook the task of defending him 
before the House of Lords. When the 
indictment had proceeded a certain length, 
the Bishop’s frends became anxious to 
know whether all had becn alleged, or 
whether the representatives of the Crown 
had any cards up their sleeve. Wharton 
undertook to find out. He called upon Sir 
Robert Walpole, at the Prime Minister's 
residence in Chelsea, and protested his 
poignant regret at having hitherto adopted a 
line of conduct distasteful to the King and 
hurtful to his faithful Minister. By way of 
atonement he now offered to join in the 
denunciation of Atterbury, and begged the 
Premier to coach him up on the subject of 
the Bishop’s guilt. 

Walpole, delighted to secure so important 
a recruit on the Ministerial side, told him 
everything. Next day the Duke appeared in 
his place in the House of Lords, and with a 
thorough knowledge of the strong and weak 
points of the prosecution upon which the 
Premier had dilated for his instruction, he 
delivered a powerful speech in favour of the 
Bishop ! 


It is happily impossible to parallel 
LORD 


this achievement from modern 
ELCHO : a 

Parliamentary records. I'he 
IN TWO ; : : 

nearest approach to it, far 
PIECES. 


removed from its slippery footing, 
was Lord Elcho’s double dealing with the 
Derby Day. In the Session of 1890 he, in a 
speech that disclosed a real humorist, moved 
the adjournment of the House over the 
Derby Day. ‘Two years later, in a discourse 
equally witty and not less convincing, he 
seconded an amendment by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson traversing the proposal that the 
House should make holiday on account of 
the race on Epsom Downs. 

That is obviously a very different thing 
from the deliberate turpitude of the Georgian 
Duke. It marks the higher standard of 
morality which governs Parliamentary life of 
to-day that the House of Commons was 
only partially re- 


vaguely shocked, being 
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assured by suspicion that it was all a 
joke. There may be no connection between 
the events, but it is certain that on the 
following day, the House having resolved to 
sit in spite of the Derby, no quorum was 
forthcoming, and within three weeks Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. 

No unalterable 


rule orders the 


CABINET location of a Cabinet Council. 
couNCILS. Through _ the Parliamentary 
Session it not infrequently 


happens that a consultation of Cabinet 
Ministers is summoned upon some news of 
the moment, and meets in the room of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. It is not formally 
called a Cabinet Council, or so recorded, 
with the list of Ministers present, in the papers 
of the next day. But it is really the same 
thing, and occasionally leads to exceptionally 
important conclusions. 

In the ordinary course of events, Cabinet 
Councils are held in a large room on the first 
floor of the official residence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury in Downing Street. It 
was from this room that on a historic occasion, 
whilst awaiting a critical message from Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in his 
second Administration adjourned to the scanty 
walled-garden at the back of No. 10, Down- 
ing Street. A Government clerk chancing, in 
the rare leisure of a day’s work, to look out 
of the window, happed upon the scene and 
sketched it, showing Lord Granville seated 
at a small table playing chess with a colleague, 
whilst the momentous message still tarried 
on the wires. 

The room in which the Cabinet Council 
sit is plainly furnished, something after the 
style of the dining-room in a_ well-to-do 


boarding-house in the neighbourhood of 
Russell Square. One notes the double 


windows, a precaution not necessary to 
exclude sound from without, for though in 
the heart of London Downing Street is, back 
and front, one of its quietest dwelling-places. 
Possibly the device was adopted as final 
precaution against sounds from within 
escaping. 

There lingers round the Chamber 


THE = ‘ e C 
vVELLow * tradition of the Cabinets of 
winpow 1268-74 which took much wear 
BLIND and tear out of the Council-room. 


There was, at that epoch, a 
hideous yellow blind attached to one of the 
windows. In the course of some remarks on 
the Irish Education Bill, which led to the 
Ministerial crisis of 1873, M+. Gladstone, 
restlessly walking to and fro, tugged at 
the blind as he passed it, displacing the 
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cord. The blind stuck fast half-way down on 
a painful slant. Mr. Disraeli, coming into 
power on the crest of the wave of the General 
Election of 1874, found the stranded yellow 
blind in precisely the position it had been 
left by Mr. Gladstone’s undesigned effort. 
One of the weekly illustrated papers published 
in July, 1874, a sketch of the new Cabinet 
Council, which _ inci- 
dentally preserves the 
condition of the wrecked 
window-blind. 

The daily 
newspapers 
are not 
backward in 
providing on the follow 
ing morning outline 
sketches of events tak- 
ing place within the 
jealously-guarded portals 
of the Cabinet Council. 
On the whole, for those 
having regard for 
accuracy, it is better to 
await the later appearance of letters and 
diaries, either of dead-and-gone Cabinet 
Ministers or of men intimately connected 
with Ministerial circles. 

Horace Walpole gives a charming account 
of a Cabinet Council 
of two, held under the 
presidency of Pitt. The 
Premier, who during 
the term of his office 
lived in Downing Street, 
was in bed with the 
gout, and had sum- 
moned to conference 
his colleague the Duke 
of Newcastle. It was 
a bitterly cold day, and 
Pitt, according to his 
custom, having no fire 
in his room, had _ bed- 
clothes piled upon him 
mountains high. «© This 
was all very well for 
the Premier, but rather 
hard on the Duke, who, as Walpole says, 
“was, as usual, afraid of catching cold.” 
He first sat down on Mrs. Pitt’s bed as 
the warmest place, then drew himself up 
into it as it got colder. The lecture 
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continued a considerable time, and the 
Duke at length fairly lodged himself under 
Mrs. Pitt’s bed-clothes. 

“ A person from whom I had the story,” 
Walpole writes, “suddenly going in, saw 
the two Ministers in bed at two ends of 
the room, while Pitt’s long nose and _ black 
beard, unshaven for days, added to the 
grotesque character of 
the scene.” 

The well - regulated 
mind refuses to con- 
template an analogous 
scene in Downing Street 
of to-day. The boldest 
imagination could not 
frame a picture calling 
up before the mind’s eye 
Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
bed on one side of a 
room, whilst there peeped 
forth from beneath the 
coverlet of a couch at 


“COLD, ISN’T IT, ARTHUR?” the other end of the 


chamber the  sfirttuel 
countenance of the Lord Chancellor. 

Horace Walpole, who knew his 
Plato, might, had he chanced to 
think of it, have recalled an 
earlier bedside confabulation. It 
will be found in the 
Protagoras, giving an 
account of the visit of 
Socrates, accompanied 
by his friend Hippo- 
crates, to the house of 
Callias, with intent to 
make the acquaintance 
of three famous sophists, 
Protagoras of Abdera, 
Hippias of Elis, and 
Prodicus of Ceos. 
Socrates relates how 
he found Prodicus 
lying in his’ bed- 
chamber, rolled up in 
heaps of blankets, 


BY 
EARLIER 
BEDSIDES. 


“ AWFULLY COLD.” his disciples planting 


themselves on  neigh- 
bouring beds whilst they talked. So great 
was the crowd, Socrates could not get in, 
and from the thronged portal listened to 
the resonant voice of Prodicus laying down 
the law. 
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EYMOUR,” my_ brother-in- 
law said, with a deep drawn 
sigh, as we left Lake George 
next day by the Rennselaer 
and Saratoga Railroad, “no 











you please! I’m sick of disguises. Now 
that we know Colonel Clay is here in 
America, they serve no good purpose ; so I 
may as well receive the social consideration 
and proper respect to which my rank and 
position naturally entitle me.” 

“And which they secure for the most part 
(except from hotel clerks), even in_ this 
republican land,” | answered, briskly. 

For in my humble opinion, for sound, 
copper-bottomed snobbery, registered Ar at 
Lloyd’s, give me the free-born American 
citizen. 

We travelled through the States, accord- 
ingly, for the next four months, from Maine 
to California, and from Oregon to Florida, 
under our own true names, “ Confirming the 
churches,” as Charles facetiously put it—or 
in other words, looking into the management 
and control of railways, syndicates, mines, 
and cattle-ranches. We inquired about 
everything. And the result of our investiga- 
tions appeared to be, as Charles further 
remarked, that the Sabeans who so troubled 
the sons of Job seemed to have migrated in 
a body to Kansas and Nebraska, and that 
several thousand head of cattle seemed 
mysteriously to vanish, @ /a Colonel Clay, 
into the pure air of the prairies, just before 
each branding. 

However, we were fortunate in avoiding 
the incursions of the Colonel himself, who 
must have migrated meanwhile on some 
enchanted carpet to other happy hunting- 
grounds. 


more Peter Porter for me, 


ALLEN, 


It was chill October before we found our 
selves safe back in New York, ex route for 
England. So long a term of freedom from 
the Colonel’s depredations (as Charles fondly 
imagined-—but I will not anticipate) had 
done my brother-in-law’s health and spirits a 
world of good ; he was so lively and cheer- 
ful, that he began to fancy his tormentor 
must have succumbed to yellow fever, 
then raging in New Orleans, or eaten himsell 
ill, as we nearly did ourselves, on a generous 
mixture of clam - chowder, terrapin, soft 
shelled crabs, Jersey peaches, canvas-backed 
ducks, Catawba wine, winter cherries, brandy 
cocktails, strawberry-shortcake, ice-creams, 
corn-dodger, and a judicious brew commonly) 
known as a Colorado corpse-reviver. How 
ever that may be, Charles returned to New 
York in excellent trim; and, dreading in 
that great city the wiles of his antagonist, 
he cheerfully accepted the invitation of his 
brother millionaire, Senator Wrengold, ot 
Nevada, to spend a few days before sailing 
in the Senators magnificent and newly 
finished palace at the upper end of Fifth 
Avenue. 

“There, at least, I shall be safe, Sey,” he 
said to me, plaintively, with a weary smile. 
“ Wrengold, at any rate, won’t try to take me 
in—except, of course, in the regular way of 
business.” 

Boss-Nugget Hall (as it is popularly 
christened) is, perhaps, the handsomest brown 
stone mansion in the Richardsonian style on 
all Fifth Avenue. We spent a delightful 
week there. The lines had fallen to’ us in 
pleasant places. On the night we arrived, 
Wrengold gave a small bachelor party in our 
honour. He knew Sir Charles was travelling 
without Lady Vandrift, and rightly judged he 
would prefer on his first night an informal 
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party, with cards and cigars, instead of being 
bothered with the charming but, still, some- 
what hampering addition of female society. 

The guests that evening were no more 
than seven, all told, ourselves included— 
making up, Wrengold said, that perfect 
number, an octave. He was a nouveau riche 
himself—the newest of the new—commonly 
known in exclusive, old-fashioned New York 
society as the Gilded Squatter ; for he “ struck 
his reef” no more than ten years ago: and 
he was therefore doubly anxious, after the 
American style, to be “just dizzy with 
culture.” In his capacity of Mecenas, he 
had invited amongst others the latest of 
English literary arrivals in New York—Mr. 
Algernon Coleyard, the famous poet, and 
leader of the Briar-rose school of West- 
country fiction. 

“You know him in London, of course ?” 
he observed to Charles, with a smile, as we 
waited dinner for our guests. 

“No,” Charles answered, stolidly. “I 
have not had that honour. We move, you 
see, in different circles.” 

I observed by a curious shade which passed 

over Senator Wrengold’s face that he quite mis- 
apprehended my 
brother - in - law’s 
meaning. Charles 
wished to convey, 
of course, that 
Mr. Coleyard be- 
longed to a mere 
literary and 
Bohemian set in 
London, while he 
himself moved 
on a more exalted 
plane of peers 
and politicians. 
But the Senator, 
better accus- 
tomed to the 
new-rich point of 
view, understood 
Charles to mean 
that Ae had not 
the entrée of that 
distinguished 
coterie in which 
Mr. Coleyard 
posed as a shin- 
ing luminary. 
Which naturally 
made him rate 
even higher than 
before his literary 
acquisition. 

Vol. xiii.—43. 
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At two minutes past the hour the poet 
entered. Even if we had not been already 
familiar with his portrait at all ages in THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE, we should have recog: 
nised him at once for a genuine bard by his 
impassioned eyes, his delicate mouth, the 
artistic twirl of one grey lock upon his 
expansive brow, the grizzled moustache that 
gave point and force to the genial smile, and 
the two white rows of perfect teeth behind it. 
Most of our fellow-guests had met Coleyard 
before at a reception given by the Lotus Club 
that afternoon, for the bard had reached New 
York but the previous evening ; so Charles and 
I were the only visitors who remained to be 
introduced to him. The lion of the hour 
was attired in ordinary evening dress, with 
no foppery of any kind, but he wore in his 
buttonhole a dainty blue flower whose name 
I do not know; and as he bowed distantly 
to Charles, whom he surveyed through his 
eye-glass, the gleam of a big diamond in the 
middle of his shirt-front betrayed the fact 
that the Briar-rose school, as it was called 
(from his famous epic), had at least succeeded 
in making money out of poetry. He explained 
to us a little later, in fact, that he was over in 
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New York to look after his royalties. “ The 
beggars,” he said, “only gave me eight 
hundred pounds on my last volume. I 
couldn’t stand ¢AaZ, you know ; for a modern 
bard, moving with the age, can only sing 
when duly wound up, so I’ve run across to 
investigate. Put a penny in the slot, don’t 
you see, and the poet will pipe for you.” 

“ Exactly like myself,” Charles said, finding 
a point in common. “/’m interested in 
mines ; and I, too, have come over to look 
after my royalties.” 

The poet placed his eye-glass in his eye 
once more, and surveyed Charles deliberately 
from head to foot. “Oh,” he murmured, 
slowly. He said not a word more; but 
somehow, everybody felt that Charles was 
demolished. I saw that Wrengold, when we 
went in to dinner, hastily altered the cards 
that marked their places. He had evidently 
put Charles at first to sit next the poet ; 
he varied that arrangement now, setting 
Algernon Coleyard between a railway king 
and a magazine editor. I have seldom seen 
my respected brother-in-law so completely 
silenced. 

The poet’s conduct during dinner was 
most peculiar. He kept quoting poetry at 
inopportune moments. 

* Roast lamb or boiled turkey, sir?” said 
the footman. 

“ Mary had a little lamb,” said the poet. 
“T shall imitate Mary.” 


Charles and the Senator thought the 


remark undignified. 
After dinner, however, under the mellowing 





“| SHALL IMITATE MARY.” 
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influence of some excellent Roederer, Charles 
began to expand again, and grew lively and 
anecdotal. The poet had made us all laugh 
not a little with various capital stories of 
London literary society—at least two of 
them, I think, new ones; and Charles was 
moved by generous emulation to contribute 


his own share to the amusement of the 
company. He was in excellent cue. 
He is not often brilliant; but when he 


chooses, he has a certain dry vein of caustic 
humour which is decidedly funny, though 
not perhaps strictly without being vulgar. 
On this particular night, then, warmed with 
the admirable Wrengold champagne — the 
best made in America—he launched out 
into a full and embroidered description of 
the various ways in which Colonel Clay had 
deceived him. I will not say that he 
narrated them in full with the same frank- 
ness and accuracy that I have shown in 
these pages ; he suppressed not a few of the 
most amusing details—on no other ground, 
apparently, than because they happened to 
tell against himself ; and he enlarged a good 
deal on the surprising cleverness with which 
several times he had nearly secured his man ; 
but still, making all allowances for native 
vanity in concealment and addition, he was 
distinctly funny—-he represented the matter 
for once in its ludicrous rather than in its 
disastrous aspect. He observed also, looking 
around the table, that after all he had lost 
less by Colonel Clay in four years of per- 
secution than he often lost by one injudicious 
move in a single day on the London Stock 
Exchange ; while he seemed 
to imply to the solid men 
of New York, that he would 
cheerfully sacrifice such a 
fleabite as that, in return 
for the amusement and 
excitement of the chase 
which the Colonel had 
afforded him. 

The poet was pleased. 
“You are a man of spirit, 
Sir Charles,” he said. “1 
like to see this fine old 
English admiration of pluck 
and adventure! The fellow 
must really have some good 
in him, after all. I should 
like to take notes of a few 
of those stories ; they would 
supply nice material for 
basing a romance upon.” 

“T hardly know whether 
I’m exactly the man to 

















make the hero of a novel,” Charles mur- 


mured, with complacence. 
didn’t look it. 

“ J was thinking rather of Colonel Clay as 
the hero,” the poet responded, coldly. 

“Ah, that’s the way with you men of 
letters,” Charles answered, growing warm. 
“ You always have a sneaking sympathy with 
the rascals.” 

“That may be better,” Coleyard retorted, 
in an icy voice, “ than sympathy with the 
worst forms of Stock Exchange speculation.” 

The company smiled uneasily. The rail- 
way king wriggled. Wrengold tried to change 
the subject hastily. But Charles would not 
be put down. 

“You must hear the end, though,” he said. 
“That's not quite the worst. The meanest 
thing about the man is that he’s also a 
hypocrite. He wrote me such a letter at the 
end of his last trick—here, positively here, in 
America.” And he proceeded to give his 
own version of the Quackenboss incident, 
enlivened with sundry imaginative bursts of 
pure Vandrift fancy. 

When Charles spoke of Mrs. Quackenboss, 
the poet smiled. ‘The worst of married 
women,” he said, “is—that you can’t marry 
them ; the worst of unmarried women is— 
that they want to marry you.” But when it 
came to the letter, the poet’s eye was upon 
my brother-in-law. Charles, I must fain 
admit, garbled the document sadly. Still, 
even so, some gleam of good feeling remained 
in its sentences. But Charles ended all by 
saying, “ So, to crown his misdemeanours, 
the rascal shows himself a whining cur 
and a disgusting Pharisee.” 

“Don’t you think,” the poet inter- 
posed, in his cultivated drawl, “ he may 
have really meant it? Why should not 
some grain of compunction have stirred 
his soul still?—some remnant of con- 
science made him shrink from betraying 
a man who confided in him? I have 
an idea, myself, that even the worst of 
rogues have always some good in them. 
I notice they often succeed to the end 
in retaining the affection and fidelity of 
women.” 

“Oh, I said so!” Charles sneered. 
“T told you you literary men have always 
an underhand regard for a scoundrel.” 

“Perhaps so,” the poet answered. 
we are all of us human. 
without sin among us cast the first stone.’ 
And then he relapsed into moody silence. 

We rose from table. Cigars went round. 
We adjourned to the smoking-room. It was 


And he certainly 


“ For 
Let him that is 


? 
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a Moorish marvel, with Oriental hangings. 
There, Senator Wrengold and Charles 
exchanged reminiscences of bonanzas and 
ranches and other exciting post - prandial 
topics; while the magazine editor cut in 
now and again with a pertinent inquiry or a 
quaint and sarcastic parallel instance. 
It was clear he had an eye to future 
copy. Only Algernon Coleyard sat brood- 
ing and silent, with his chin on one 
hand, and his brow intent, musing and gazing 
at the embers in the fireplace. The hand, 
by the way, was remarkable for a curious, 
antique-looking ring, apparently of Egyptian 
or Etruscan workmanship, with a projecting 
gem of several large facets. Once only, in 
the midst of a game of whist, he broke out 
with a single comment. 

“Hawkins was made an earl,” said Charles 
speaking of some London acquaintance, 

“What for?” asked the Senator. 










= ** moopy.” 

“ Successful adulteration,” 
said the poet, tartly. 

“ Honours are easy,” the 
magazine editor put in. 

‘And two by tricks to Sir Charles,” 
poet added. 

Towards the close of the evening, how- 
ever—the poet still remaining moody, not to 
say positively grumpy—Senator Wrengold 
proposed a friendly game of Swedish poker. 


the 
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It was the latest fashionable variant in 
Western society on the old gambling round, 
and few of us knew it, save the omniscient 
poet and the magazine editor. It turned 
out afterwards that Wrengold proposed that 
particular game because he had heard Cole- 
yard observe at the Lotus Club the same after- 
noon that it was a favourite amusement of his. 
Now, however, for a while he objected to 
playing. He was a poor man, he said, and 
the rest were all rich; why should he throw 
away the value of a dozen golden sonnets just 
to add one more pinnacle to the gilded roofs 
of a millionaire’s palace? Besides, he was 
half-way through with an ode he was inditing 
to Republican simplicity. The pristine 
austerity of a democratic senatorial cottage 
had naturally inspired him with memories of 
Dentatus, the Fabii, Camillus. But Wren- 
gold, dimly aware he was being made fun of 
somehow, insisted that the poet must take a 
hand with the financiers. ‘“ You can pass, 
you know,” he said, “as often as you like ; 
and you can stake low or go it blind, according 
as you're inclined to. It’s a democratic 
game ; every man decides for himself how 
high he will play, except the banker; and 
you needn’t take bank unless you want it.” 

“Oh, if you insist upon it,” Coleyard 
drawled out, with languid reluctance, “ I'll 
play, of course. I won’t spoil your evening. 
But remember, I’m a poet; I have strange 
inspirations.” 

The cards were that is to 
say, had the suit and the number of pips in 
each printed small in the corner, as well as 
over the face, for ease of reference. We 
played low at first. The poet seldom staked ; 
and when he did—a few pounds—he lost, 
with singular persistence. He wanted to play 
for doubloons or sequins, and could with 
difficulty be induced to condescend to 
dollars. Charles looked across at him at 
last ; the stakes by that time were fast rising 
higher, and we played for ready money. 
Notes lay thick on the green cloth. ‘ Well,” 
he murmured, provokingly, “ how about your 
Has Apollo deserted you ?” 
unwonted flight of classical 


“ squeezers e 


inspiration ? 
It was an 


allusion for Charles, and I confess it 
astonished me. (I discovered afterwards 
he had cribbed it from a review in that 


evening’s Critic.) But the poet smiled. 

* No,” he answered, calmly, “I am waiting 
for one now. When it comes, you may be 
sure you shall have the benefit of it.” 

Next round, Charles dealing and banking, 
the poet staked on his card, unseen as 
usual, 


He staked like a gentleman. To 
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our immense astonishment, he pulled out a 
roll of notes, and remarked, in a quiet tone, 
“T have an inspiration now. Ha/(-hearted 
will do. I go five thousand.” That was 
dollars, of course; but it amounted to a 
thousand pounds in English money—high 
play for an author. 

Charles smiled, and turned his card. 
poet turned his—and won a thousand. 

**Good shot !” Charles murmured, pretend- 
ing not to mind, though he detests losing. 

“Inspiration!” the poet mused, and 
looked once more abstracted. 

Charles dealt again. The poet watched 
the deal with boiled-fishy eyes. His thoughts 
were far away. His lips moved audibly. 
“ Myrtle, and kirtle, and hurtle,” he muttered. 
“They'll do for three. Then there’s ‘/urtie, 
meaning dove ; and that finishes the possible. 
Laurel and coral make a very bad rhyme. 
Try myrtle ; don’t you think so?” 

“ Do you stake?” Charles asked, severely, 
interrupting his reverie. 

The poet started. “ No, pass,” he replied, 
looking down at his card, and subsided 
into muttering. We caught a tremor of his 
lips again, and heard something like this: 
“Not less but more republican than thou, 
Half-hearted watcher by the Western sea, 
After long years I come to visit thee, And 
test thy fealty to that maiden vow, That 
bound thee in thy budding prime For 
Freedom’s bride ———” 

“Stake ?” Charles interrupted, inquiringly, 
again. 

“Yes, five thousand,” the poet answered, 
dreamily, pushing forward his pile of notes, 
and never ceasing from his murmur: “ For 
Freedom’s bride to all succeeding time. 
Succeeding ; succeeding ; weak word, succeeding. 
Couldn’t go five dollars on it.” 

Charles turned his card once more. The 
poet had won again. Charles passed over 
his notes. The poet raked them in with a 
far-away air, as who looks at infinity, and 
asked if he could borrow a pencil and paper. 
He had a few priceless lines to set down 
which might otherwise escape him. 

“This is play,” Charles said, pointedly. 
“ Will you kindly attend to one thing or the 
other ?” 

The poet glanced at him with a com- 
passionate smile. “I told you I had inspira- 
tions,” he said. “ They always come together. 
I can’t win your money as fast as I would 
like, unless at the same time I am making 
verses. Whenever I hit upon a good 
epithet, I back my luck, don’t you see? I 
won a thousand on Halfhearted, and a 


The 

















if I 
succeeding, 1 should lose, to a certainty. 
understand my system ?” 

“T call it pure rubbish,” Charles answered. 


to back 
You 


thousand on budding ; were 


“ However, continue. Systems were made 
for fools—and to suit wise men. Sooner or 
later, you must lose at such a stupid fancy.” 

The poet continued. “For Freedom’s 
bride to all ensuing time.” 


“Stake!” Charles cried, sharply. We 
each of us staked. 
“ Ensuing,” the poet murmured. “To 


all ensuing time. First-rate epithet that. I 
go ten thousand, Sir Charles, on ensuing.” 

We all turned up. Some of us lost, some 
won; but the poet had secured his two 
thousand sterling. 

“ T haven’t that amount about me,” Charles 
said, in that austerely nettled 
voice which he always assumes 
when he loses at cards; “but 
—Il’ll settle it with you to- 
morrow.” 

* Another round ?” the host 
asked, beaming. 

“No, thank you,” 
answered. 
“Mr. Cole- 
yard’s inspira- 
tions come too 


Charles 


“ 


A Bopy.” 


STAIRS IN 


WE BURST DOWN THE 


pat for my taste. His luck beats mine. I 
retire from the game, Senator.” 

Just at that moment a servant entered, 
bearing a salver, with a small note in an 
envelope. “ For Mr. Coleyard,” he observed. 
“ And the messenger said, urgent.” 
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I could 


His face grew white at 


Coleyard tore it open hurriedly. 
see he was agitated. 
once. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he said. “I 
I must go back instantly. My wife is 
dangerously ill—quite a sudden attack. 
Forgive me, Senator. Sir Charles, you shall 
have your revenge to-morrow.” : 

It was clear that his voice faltered. 
felt at least he was a man of feeling. He 
was obviously frightened. His coolness 
forsook him. He shook hands as in a 
dream, and rushed down-stairs for his dust- 
coat. Almost as he closed the front door, 
a new guest entered, just missing him in the 
vestibule. 

“ Halloa, you men,” he said, “‘ we’ve been 
taken in, do you know? It’s all over the 


We 


in man we 


made an_ honorary 
member of the club 
to-day is not Algernon Cole- 
yard. He’s a blatant impostor. 


There’s a telegram come in 
on the tape to-night saying 


dan- 
home in 


Algernon Coleyard is 
gerously ill at his 
England. 


Charles gasped a_ violent 
gasp. “Colonel Clay!” he 
shouted, aloud. “And once 


more he’s done me. ‘There’s 
not a moment to lose. After him, gentlemen! 
after him!” 

Never before in our lives had we had such 
a close shave of catching and fixing the 
redoubtable swindler. We burst down the 
stairs in a body, and rushed out into Fifth 
Avenue. The pretended poet had only a 
hundred yards start of us, and he saw he was 
discovered. But he was an excellent runner. 
So was I, weight for age; ahd I dashed 
wildly after him. He turned round a corner ; 
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it proved to lead nowhere, and lost him time. 
He darted back again, madly. Delighted 
with the idea that I was capturing so 
famous a criminal, I redoubled my efforts 
—and came up with him, panting. He was 
wearing a light dust-coat. I seized it in my 
hands. “I’ve got you at last!” I cried ; 
“Colonel Clay, I’ve got you!” 

He turned and looked at me. “ Ha, old 
Ten Per Cent.!” he called out, struggling. 
“It’s you, then, is it? Never, never to you, 
sir!” And as he spoke, he somehow flung 
his arms straight out behind him, and let the 
dust-coat slip off, which it easily did, the 
sleeves being new and smoothly silk-lined. 
The suddenness of the 
movement threw me com- 
pletely off my guard, and 
off my legs as well. I was 
clinging to the coat and 
holding him. As _ the 
support gave way, I rolled 
over backward, in the mud 
of the street, and hurt my 
back seriously. As _ for 
Colonel Clay, with a 
nervous laugh, he bolted 
off at full speed in his 
evening coat, and vanished 
round a corner. = 

It was some _ seconds 
before I had sufficiently 
recovered my breath to 
prck myself up 
again, and examine 
my bruises. By this 
time, Charles and FP 
the other pursuers 
had come up, and I 
explained my con- 
dition to them. 
Instead of com- 
mending me _ for 
my zeal in his cause 
—which had cost me a barked arm and a 
good evening suit — my brother-in-law re- 
marked, with an unfeeling sneer, that when 
I had so nearly caught my man I might as 
well have held him. 

“I have his coat, at least,” I said. “That 
may afford us a clue.” And I limped back 
with it in my hands, feeling horribly bruised 
and a good deal shaken. 

When we came to examine the coat, how- 
ever, it bore no maker’s name; the strap at 
the back, where the tailor proclaims with 
pride his handicraft, had been carefully ripped 
off, and its place was taken by a tag of plain 
black tape without inscription of any sort. 
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We searched the breast-pocket. A handker- 
chief, similarly nameless, but of finest cambric. 
The side-pockets—ha, what was this? I 
drew a piece of paper out in triumph. It 
was a note—a real find—the one which 
the servant had handed to our friend just 
before at the Senator’s. 

We read it through breathlessly. 

“ DARLING PauL,—I fo/@ you it was too 
dangerous. You should have listened to me. 
You ought mever to have imitated any 
real person. I happened to glance at the 






















“1 ROLLED BACKWARD.” 


hotel tape just now, to see the 
quotations for Cloetedorps to-day, 
and what do you think I read as 
part of the latest telegram from 

England? ‘Mr. Algernon Coleyard, the 

famous poet, is lying on his death-bed at 

his home in Devenshire.’ By this time, 

all New York knows. Don’t stop one 

minute. Say I’m dangerously ill, and 
come away at once. Don’t return to the 
hotel. I am removing our things. Meet 
me at Mary’s. 

“ Your devoted, 
** MARGOT.” 

“This is very important,” Charles said. 
“This does give us a clue. We know two 
things now: his real name is Paul—-whatever 
else it may be, and Madame Picardet’s is 
Margot.” 

I searched the pocket again, and pulled 
out a ring. Evidently he had thrust these 
two things there when he saw me pursuing 
him, and had forgotten or neglected them in 
the heat of the méde. 

















I looked at it close. It was the very ring 
I had noticed on his finger while he was 
playing Swedish poker. It had a large com- 
pound gem in the centre, set with many 
facets, and rising like a pyramid to a point 
in the middle. There were eight faces in 
all, some of them composed of emerald, 
amethyst, or turquoise. But one face—the 
one that turned at a direct angle towards the 
wearer’s eyes—was not a gem at all, but an 
extremely tiny convex mirror. In a moment 
I spotted the trick. He held this hand 
carelessly on the table, while my brother- 
in-law dealt; and when he saw _ that 
the suit and number of his own card 
mirrored in it by means of the squeezers 
were better than Charles’s, he _ had 
“an inspiration,” and backed his luck—or 
rather his knowledge—with perfect con- 
fidence. I did not doubt, either, that his 
odd-looking eye-glass was a_ powerful 
magnifier which helped him in the trick. 
Still, we tried another deal, by way of 
experiment—I wearing the ring ; and even 
with the naked eye I was able to distinguish 
in every case the suit and pips of the card 
that was dealt me. 

“Why, that was almost dishonest,” the 
Senator said, drawing back. He wished to 
show us that even far-Western speculators 
drew a line somewhere. 

“Yes,” the magazine editor echoed. ‘To 
back your skill is legal; to back your luck is 
foolish ; to back your knowledge is——” 

“Tmmoral,” I suggested. 

“Very good business,” said the magazine 
editor. 

“It’s a simple trick,” Charles interposed. 
“T should have spotted it if it had been done 
by any other fellow. But his patter about 
inspiration put me clean off the track. That’s 
the rascal’s dodge. He plays the regular 


conjurer’s game of distracting your attention ° 


from the reai point at issue so well, that you 
never find out what he’s really about till he’s 
sold you irretrievably.” 

We set the New York police upon the 
trail of the Colonel; but of course he had 
vanished at once, as usual, into the thin 
smoke of Manhattan. Nota sign could we 
find of him. “ Mary’s” we found an in- 
sufficient address 

We waited on in New York for a whole 
fortnight. Nothing came of it. We never 
found “ Mary’s.” ‘The only token of Colonel 
Clay’s presence vouchsafed us in the city 
was one of his customary insulting notes. 
It was conceived as follows :— 
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“Oh Eternal Gullible !—Since I saw you 
on Lake George, I have run back to London, 
and promptly come out again. I had 
business to transact there, indeed, which I 
have now completed ; the excessive attentions 
of the English police sent me once more, 
like great Orion, ‘sloping slowly to the west.’ 
I returned to America in order to see 
whether or not you were still impenitent. 
On the day of my arrival I happened to 
meet Senator Wrengold, and accepted his 
kind invitation solely that I might see 
whether or not my last communication 
had had a proper effect upon you. As 
I found you quite obdurate, and as 
you furthermore persisted in  misunder- 
standing my motives, I determined to read 
you one more little lesson. It nearly failed ; 
and I confess the accident has affected my 
nerves a little. I am now about to retire 
from business altogether, and settle down for 
life at my place in Surrey. I mean to try 
just one more small coup; and, when that 
is finished, Colonel Clay will hang up his 
sword, like Cincinnatus, and take to farming. 
You need no longer fear me. I have realized 
enough to secure me for life a modest com- 
petence ; and as I am not possessed like 
yourself with an immoderate greed of gain, 
I recognise that good citizenship demands 
of. me now an early retirement in favour 
of some younger and more deserving rascal. 
I shall always look back with pleasure upon 
our agreeable adventures together; and as 
you hold my dust-coat, together with a ring 
and letter to which I attach importance, I 
consider we are quits, and I shall withdraw 
with dignity. 

“Your sincere well-wisher, 
** CUTHBERT CLay, Poet.” 

“Just like him!” Charles said, “to hold 
this one last coup over my head in ferrorem. 
Though even when he has played it, why 
should I trust his word? A scamp like that 
may say it, of course, on purpose to disarm 
me.” 

For my own part, I quite agreed with 
“Margot.” When the Colonel was reduced 
to dressing the part of a known personage, 
I felt he had reached almost his last card, 
and would be well-advised to retire into 
Surrey. 

jut the magazine editor summed up all 
in a word. “Don’t believe that nonsense 
about fortunes being made by industry and 
ability,” he said. “In life, as at cards, two 
things go to produce success—the first is 
chance ; the second is cheating.” 








By C. E. 





ANSEN’S remarkable and suc- 
cessful expedition forms an 
epoch in the history of Polar 
exploration, as well as a be- 
ginning of a new era in our 
knowledge of the globe we 
live upon, and of the laws that rule it. Of 
what is published up to date of the results of 
the Nansen expedition, we know that many 
former theories about those high latitudes 
have by Nansen’s work been turned into 
facts, whilst others of them must now needs 
be abolished. 

Some of the most important problems 
will, however, still remain unsolved mysteries ; 
and they will be such until the time comes 
when observations within the Antarctic 
Circle will be at hand to distinguish between 
rules and ex- 





ceptions. Only 
when we have 
sufficient news 


from the Antarc- 
tic regions will 
the work done 
in the Arctic 
acquire its value, 
by the compari- 
son of the con- 
ditions which 
exist at the two 
Poles. And pro- 
portionally with 
the growth of 
our knowledge 
of Arctic pheno- 
mena, the want 
and necessity of 


Antarctic work 
is felt. 

Apart from 
the tremen- 


dous geographi- 
cal interest 
which Antarc- 
tic exploration 
possesses, there 
IS a vast open 
field for scien- 
tific research in 
those southerly 
regions, with 
the maximum interest of the whole scientific 
world concentrated on magnetical observa- 
tions. On South Victoria Land, 2,500 miles 
south of Australia, or as far from that British 
Colony as New York is from Liverpool, lies 
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the yet undiscovered South Magnetic Pole 
the culminating point of terrestrial magnetism 
in the south. 

It was one of the main objects of the 
Erebus and Terror expedition to determine 
the exact position of this Pole, but although 
its variable position was approximately deter- 
mined by Sir James Clark Ross by help of the 
dip-compass, the main work is yet to be done. 
Until this work has been accomplished, 
our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism and 
navigation will be at fault, in so far as the 
periodical variations of the direction of the 
magnet -needle can only be approximately 
reached by calculations. 

It is an interesting fact that the north- 
eastern point of South Victoria Land is not 
situated much farther south of the Equator 
than is the north 
of Norway 
north ; that is, 
the 7th parallel. 
The regions of 
the southern 
hemisphere are, 
however, com- 
paratively colder 
than the corre- 
sponding ones 
in the northern 
hemisphere. 
The great dif- 
ference in the 
average tem- 
peratures in the 
corresponding 
latitudes of the 
northern and 
southern hemi- 
spheres is partly 
to be ascribed 
to the existence 
of great warm 
currents in the 
north which are 
lacking in the 
south, and partly 
to the existence 
of much more 
land on the 
northern part, 
and to the 
equality of its distribution over the area of 
that semi-globe. In the 7oth parallel north, 
trees up to 3oft. are to be found ; while at 
Cape Adair, that is, in 71° 23’ south, I only 
found lichen. The presence of lichen does. 
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however, in a considerable degree increase 
those possibilities of successful exploration 
which we, from Sir James Clark Ross’s ex- 
pedition, should expect. 

Ihe reason why so few 
have investigated those southern lands 
is principally to be ascribed to their 
vreat distance from the centre of civilization, 
and to the fact that the civilized population 
of the south has hitherto had both thoughts 
and energies entirely occupied by its nearest 
surroundings, through the necessity of con- 
quering the difficulties and 
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found on South Victoria Land. Captain 
Larsen on the whaler /ason brought back 
petrified wood from Graham Land, south 
of Cape Horn, which fact of course proves 
great climatic changes in those regions during 
succeeding periods. 

As our knowledge of the great southern 
continent now stands we must believe it 
really to be a continent, and not a mere 
accumulation of islands; as well from the 
appearance of the land, as it has been 
sighted nearly all round, as also from sea- 





securing the riches of those new 
countries where they landed 
as emigrants, and where im- 
mediate gain, with the least 
possible risk, was the one 
purpose. 

At present there seem to 
be on foot both national and 
private attempts to organize 
Antarctic expeditions, and I 
venture to say that those obser- 
vations I personally made at 
South Victoria Land in 1895, 
and had the honour of laying 
before the International Geo- 
graphical Congress, in the 
Imperial Institute, have stimu- 
lated the interest which the 
world at present takes in Ant- 
arctic work — partly because 
most of my observations cor- 
responded with those made on 
board the Zrebus and the 
Terror, and partly because I 
succeeded in bringing new 
facts to light. From being 
an imaginary mine on the 
scientific “ Exchange,” South 
Victoria Land commands at 
present both scientific and 
commercial attention. Since 
men of thought directed the 
force of their philosophy to- 
wards the Poles of the earth, it 
has been expected to discover 
land round the southern end 
of the axis of rotation; it 
was naturally to be expected, 
according to the rules of gravi- 
tation. 

In my opinion the great 
southern continent is the 
Greenland of the south, with 
just as many possibilities. I 
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soundings ; and last but not least, from 
the nature of those specimens of rocks 
which I brought back with me from Victoria 
Land. If it is all land it is probably of an 
area twice the size of Australia. 

Already the first sight of Victoria Land 
convinces one that it is of volcanic origin. The 
volcanoes of Victoria Land show a tendency 
to follow the same line. From Mount Sabine 
to Mount Melbourne the trend is south- 
south-westerly. Mount Erebus and Mount 
Terror lie almost due south of Mount Sabine. 
Further north from Mount Sabine the great 
earth-fold, on the septum of which this chain 
of volcanoes is situated, probably bends a 
little westwards, as shown partly by the sur- 
roundings, partly by the position of Balleny’s 
Island. North-west of Balleny Islands the 
great fold trends perhaps to the knotting point 
between the Tasmanian axis of folding 
and that of New Zealand, the former perhaps 
running through Royal Company Island, and 
the latter through or near Auckland Island 
and Macquarie Island. The knotting point 
would probably be somewhere (approxi- 
mately) near the intersection of the 6oth 
parallel of south latitude, with the 150th 


meridian of longitude east from Greenwich. 
It would just join the line of extinct 
volcanoes along East Australia on the west, 
and, perhaps, the active volcanic zone of the 
North Island of New Zealand, or at all 
events, the fold which bounds that continent 
on the east. 

Traced in the opposite direction, the 
volcanic zone probably runs through Seal 
Islands, the active volcanoes of Christensen 
and Sarsee, and through Mount Haddington, 
an excinct volcano in Trinity Land, to Paulet 
and Bridgman Islands, active volcanoes. 
The volcanic zone bends easterly from here 
on account of the easterly trend in the fold, 
which appears to make a loop towards South 
Georgia before it swings back towards Cape 
Horn. That there is a real easterly trend in 
the earth-fold at Trinity Land and the South 
Shetlands is proved by the observations 
made by the As/ro/ate and Zé/e expedition, 
which record a strike in a north-north-east 
and south-south-west direction to the greyish- 
white limestones and phyllite-schists at the 
South Orkneys. Towards Cape Horn from 
near South Georgia the fold probably trends 
west-north-westerly, then follows an approxi- 




















mately meridional direction parallel with the 
chain of the Andes. 

It may be noted, however, that whereas 
the Erebus chain of Victoria Land is on the 
east side of the fold, the Christensen- 
Bridgman group are apparently on the 
opposite side. ‘This may be due to the fact 
that at the latter locality the eastern slope of 
the fold is steeper than the western, as seems 
probable from the presence of the deep 
ocean abyss east of Graham Land, as shown 
on Dr. Murray’s map. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the volcanic chain of Victoria Land 
will continue towards the South Pole, probably 
bending somewhat to the eastward, and will 
thence change its 
position to the 
fold on the other 
side of the Ant- 
arctic continent, 
so as to run 
through the 
Christensen- 
Bridgman line of 
volcanoes. In any 
case it is almost 
certain that high 
land, covered, of 
course, more or 
less by snow and 
glaciers, will be 
found at the 
South Pole. 

Many theories 
have been formed 
as to the origin of 
that ice-free bay 
which exists near 
Victoria Land, 
and which stret- 
ches from lat. 70 
down to 78. I 
maintain the be- 
lief, resting on my 
own observations, that a north-easterly run- 
ning warm current is the main cause of 
it. Dr. Nansen’s observations in the North 
Polar Basin are therefore especially interest- 
ing to me, in regard to the existence of 
relative warm currents at those high lati- 
tudes. Thus, when Professor Mohn, at 
Christiania University, writes that Nansen 
through his discovery of those currents upset 
all former oceanographic theories, it is but 
what my observations in the ice-free basin at 
Victoria Land did one year before we heard 
of the Fram, and I gave some time to this 
same discovery in my lecture before the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in London. 
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The relatively startling high temperatures 
which Nansen observed in the northern waters 
were all taken from great depths, and in so far 
his observations are not synonymous with 
mine in the south, which were taken near the 
surface ; but the mere fact that warm currents 
do exist within the North Polar Basin proves 
to me that my observations were not merely 
exceptions but rules ; the temperature was 
even high enough to allow of the existence 
of a live blue jelly-fish, and to promote the 
growth of sea-weed on the shores of the 
southern continent. It is not only the fact that 
new discoveries in the north are incomplete 
without similar observations in the south 
which urges on 
Antarctic re- 
search, but on the 
southern hemi- 
sphere nations 
are also _begin- 
ning to see the 
importance and 
necessity of 
knowing the 
regions where 
laws of Nature 
are laid down 
which not only 
influence but 
rule their daily 
life. 

In a country 
like Australia, the 
want of meteoro- 
logical observa- 
tion within the 
Antarctic Circle 
is keenly felt. The 
good and bad 
times in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies 
are, so to say, 
entirely depen- 
dent upon the foresight of the weather. 
When drought or floods set in, the Australian 
squatters may in one season lose more than 
what has been gained during a lifetime. 

Although the Government Meteorologist 
of Queensland, Mr. Clements Wragge, has 
greatly increased the sources from which he 
draws his well-known reliable weather 
prophecies, by the erection of a meteorological 
station on Mount Wellington, in Tasmania, he 
himself confesses that his work cannot achieve 
its full value until news from the Antarctic 
Circle enables him to finish the construction 
of the weather isotherms and isobars for the 
latitudes between 50° and 80° south. Mr, 
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Wragge is endea 
vouring at present 
to raise the funds 
necessary for the 
erection of a 
similar weather 
station to the one 
on Mount Wel 
lington, to be 
put on Mount 
Kosinsko, in New 
Zealand. 

The honour of 
being the first 
man to discover 
the Antarctic 
Continent pro 
bably belongs to 
Captain James 
Cook, who, in 
the year 1772, 
reached latitude 
7110 S. in longi- 
tude 106°54' W., 
where he sighted 
the great ice bar- 
rier which forms 
the seaward 
boundary of Antarctica. 
covery, Sir James Clark Ross says : 





A 


PLANTED THE BRITISH FLAG. 


Speaking of this dis- 
“T confi- 
dently believe that the enormous mass of ice 
which bounded his view when at his extreme 
south latitude was a range of mountainous 


land covered with snow.” In 1819 William 
Smith, in the brig Wi//iam, discovered the 
Archipelago of the South Shetlands, south 
of Cape Horn. In 1820-23 Weddell visited 
the South Shetlands, including the active 
volcano Bridgman. Powell, the discoverer 
of the South Orkneys, visited the volcanic 
island of Bridgman ‘in 1822, and found it to 
be at that time 2ooft. high. 

Weddell, who visited it during the following 
year, estimates its height at 4ooft., and 
describes the island as being of sugar-loaf 
shape, whereas at the time of Powell’s visit 
there was a crater on the west side of the 
island. Weddell penetrated to 74° S. in 1823, 
thus attaining a higher latitude than Captain 
Cook, but he saw no land anywhere in that 
neighbourhood. In 1831 Biscoe, in the 
brig Zu/a, discovered Enderby Land. In 
1839 Balleny discovered Balleny Islands, a 
volcano 12,000ft. high, and adjoining it the 
active volcano of Buckle Island. In 1839 the 
important French expedition under Dumont 
D’Urville explored the South Shetlands. In 
1840 Commander Wilkes, in the U.S.A. 
corvette Vincennes, discovered Wilkes Land. 
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In January, 1841, 
Sir James Clark 
Ross made his 
memorable dis- 
covery of Victoria 
Land. With the 
object of trying 
to find the South 
Magnetic Pole, as 
he already had 
found the North 
Magnetic Pole, 
he forced his 
well-fortified 
ships through the 
pack - ice, which 
he encountered in 
latitude about 67° 
S., and longitude 
174% E. It was 
a very formidable 
pack. In four or 
five days, how- 
ever, he forced 
his way through 
it, and entered 
comparatively 
open water be- 
yond, a great ocean pool about 600 miles 
in diameter. Bounding this on the west 
was the magnificent chain of  snow- 
clad volcanoes of Victoria Land. Ross 
traced the coast for 500 miles southwards 
until he encountered the Great Ice Barrier, 
terminating sea-wards in a sheer wall of ice, 
from 18o0ft. to 2o0oft. high. His dredging 
showed that marine forms of animal life, 
especially polyzoa, were abundant right up to 
the edge of the Great Ice Barrier. Ross 
states that on January 19th, 1841, when off 
the coast of South Victoria Land, in 
latitude 72° 3:' S., longitude 173° 39 E., 
the dredge was put over in 270 fathoms 
water, and after trailing along the ground for 
some time was hauled in. 

In 1874 H.M.S. Challenger visited the 
neighbourhood of the supposed Termination 
Land of Wilkes. In 1893-94 the whaler 
Jason, with Captain C. H. Larsen, visited 
the north-western portion of Antarctica. 

The important discovery was made by Dr. 
Donald of lower tertiary rocks within the 
fossil shells “ Cuculloea ” Natica and Cytherea 
in situ at Cape Seymour. Fossil wood was 
found imbedded in the tertiary rocks at a 
level of 300ft. above the sea-level. A new 
active volcano, named by Captain Larsen 
“Christensen” Volcano, was discovered in 
lat. 65° 5° S., long. 58° 40° W. On the 
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sketch chart accompanying Captain Larsen’s 
paper another active volcano is shown, also 
Windberg Volcano and the four Seal Islands, 
all of which are considered to be of volcanic 
origin, if not dormant or extinct volcanoes. 

This is in short what had been done before 
I visited South Victoria Land in the steam 
whaler Antarctic. South Victoria Land, as 
it appeared to me, rose from the sea generally 
in very steep basaltic rocks, but at places we 
found also that the land ran out into quite 
low peninsulas, especially near the mouth of 
the fjords, of which several were observed. 

Professor Mohn, in his article on Nansen’s 
discoveries in the October number of the 
Geographical Journal (translated from the 
Christiania Aorgenbladet, September 6th, 
1896), writes that, during the Fvam’s drift 
towards the North Pole, “the expedition 
made its greatest discovery, namely, a wide 
deep sea towards the North Pole, having a 
relatively warm temperature in its depths.” 

I have already touched upon the im- 
portance of the discovery of the high tempera- 
ture observed, and upon the similar con- 
ditions in the south ; but what deserves an 
equally important space in this work of com- 
parison is Dr. Nansen’s deep-water soundings 
in those high latitudes. Although new 
and cf great consequence, they did not sur- 
prise me—indeed, they were to be expected, 
in consideration of the already “known ” 
larger accumulation of land on the northern 
hemisphere, as well above as under the 
sea-level. Should even the North Polar 
3asin have been a shallow pond, I do 
not see how even a continent like Antarctica 


(twice the size of Australia) should have 
counteracted the weight of the northern 
semi-globe, as nowhere do deep-water sound- 
ings result in greater figures than in the 
southern oceans ; thus, whilst 2,000 fathoms 
are mentioned as remarkable in the north, 
they are but comparatively shallow measure- 
ments in the south. 


My ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION PLANS 
IN 1896 WERE Not REALIZED. 

When I arrived in London in August, ’95, 
I was invited to lay the result of my voyage 
in the Antarctic before the International 
Geographical Congress. Afterwards I in- 
tended to work together the funds for a new 
Antarctic expedition. This plan I followed, 
and after seeing the hearty way in which my 
modest work in the Antarctic was received at 
the Imperial Institute, as well as at other 
scientific meetings all over the world, I 
expected that only few difficulties would be 
laid in my road. 

A proposal was soon made to me, to the 
effect of co-operation in my expedition plans, 
by an Antarctic Company. ‘The company 
was to utilize the news which I had brought 
from the peninsula at Cape Adair, and was 
supposed to be floated with the object of 
working the guano deposits there. I was to 
get £5,000 from the Antarctic Company as 
a reward for my reports upon the guano, and 
as a remuneration for services granted in con- 
nection with gaining a Government con- 
cession. The £5,000 I determined to use 
for the benefit of my proposed Antarctic 
expedition of discoveries. 
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Furthermore, my scientific expedition was 
to be conveyed to South Victoria Land by 
the company’s steam whalers, thus enabling 
me to organize my enterprise for a much 
smaller amount than if I had to procure 
my own vessels. At last I saw a prospect 
of getting my plans through by going 
hand in hand with commerce, an _ illu- 
sion from which my bitter experiences in 
the whaler Antarctic ought to have saved 
me. In all good faith I assisted in obtaining 
a Government concession of the guano-beds 
at Cape Adair. The concession was granted 
with my name left out of it, and, alas! with 
my co-operator from the City mentioned in 
the official document as discoverer of my 
discoveries. However, with my heart in the 
enterprise I pocketed my pride, collected 


From a Sketch by| ISLAND 
£4,000 for my scientific expedition, and 
awaited with eagerness the forming of the 
Antarctic Company. 

The company’s prospectus for private use 
came out with a _ proposed capital of 
£100,000 ready for under-writing. It is 
unnecessary to say that it never was floated 
—was it ever intended to be ? 

Time went on, and it got too late for me 
to reorganize my expedition plans for the 
year 1896, as it was necessary for me to reach 
Victoria Land during the Antarctic spring 
that is, in December. 

In the meantime I had twice had very good 
news from Australia, where efforts were being 
made for the purpose of raising the necessary 
funds for me, and I put myself in-cable com- 
munication with the Hon. H. J. Reid, the 
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Premier of New South Wales, who took, and 
still takes, a vivid interest in my work for 
the Antarctic cause. 

Assistance from Australia did not, however, 
come in time to allow me to sail south- 
wards last season. Thus has my hard 
work for a recognised good cause been 
delayed—who knows for how long? But 
another fifty-four years will not elapse before 
justice is done to that work which so 
bravely was begun by an illustrious Briton, 
Sir James Clark Ross, and I believe that to 
some extent I have personally shortened the 
period of waiting. 

I have been reproached because I tried to 
make commerce serve scientific ends. How 
long shall then commerce continue to benefit 
by science without paying its tribute to new 
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discoveries ? Edison said, some time ago, 
“Only when we learn to know electricity 
and magnetism in their homes in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions can we hope to realize 
the full use of these powers.” 


My PRESENT PLANs. 

During the next four months, I expect to 
have raised my funds sufficiently to allow 
me to charter a steam whaler, for the sole 
use of my exploring expedition during one 
year in the Antarctic regions. 

While the main object of the expedition 
will be to collect scientific data, full attention 
will also be given to further investigation of 
the commercial possibilities of the southern 
seas, of the islands, and of the shores of 
Victoria Land, and the ship will therefore be 
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fitted out with the necessary implements for 
such research. I still maintain my belief in 
a future for commercial energy in those parts, 
both in regard to the guano-beds and also in 
respect to whaling and sealing. 

However, my scientific staff, which I wish 
to consist of twelve efficient men, will have 
their entire energy directed to scientific 
research. I propose to land at Cape Adair, 
with an adequate outfit of instruments, 
provisions, dogs, and sledges, and to establish 
my winter quarters at that spot. Semi- 
globular huts constructed on the Eskimo 
principle, and built out of hardwood, will be 
taken with us for the purpose of sheltering 
my staff, and also some live stock, which I 
intend to take with me. 

As soon as the provisions and implements 
of the main camp have been landed, the 
vessel will proceed southwards with its crew, 
myself and three of my staff, if possible, as 
far as 76° S., where my companions and I 
will be landed ‘all must necessarily be snow- 
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I hope to have covered the distance inland 
and back in two months, in which time I 
shall have made the necessary magnetic 
observations, and again join the camp at Cape 
Adair before the Antarctic winter sets in. 

My scientific staff at Cape Adair will 
meanwhile have been occupied in exploring 
the Bay at Victoria Land, in taking deep- 
water soundings, investigating the fjords, and 
in collecting specimens of the fauna and 
flora, besides making pendulum observations, 
taking meteorological data, etc. 

I think it desirable that the whaler should 
return to Australia, or Tasmania, shortly 
after having landed my scientific expedition 
on Victoria Land ; both because it would be 
safer for the vessel, and because it could do 
some valuable work among the islands 
between Australia and Victoria Land during 
the latter part of the Antipodean winter. It 
would be safer, because it would avoid the 
danger of the ice-pressure in winter, and 
because it could start fresh for Victoria Land 
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EAST SIDE OF POSSESSION ISLAND. 


shoe runners), with our instruments, dogs, 
sledges, and provisions and other necessaries 
for the inland journey towards the South 
Magnetic Pole. 

If I succeed in landing on Victoria. Land 
at that latitude, I shall have to cross about 


the succeeding spring for the purpose of 
bringing the members of the expedition 
back to civilization. 

In zoological direction I expect great 
discoveries to be made, especially on the 
Victoria Continent itself. So far we know 
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ten degrees of longitude in a westerly direction 
to reach the place where the South Magnetic 
Pole (according to dip-compass observations) 
ought to be situated in lat. 75° 5’ S., long. 
150 E., or about 150 English miles; the 
longitudes at 76° S. being about 15 miles 
apart. 


POSSESSION ISLAND. 


(C. BE. Borchgrevink. 


that the Antarctic Circle is the home of fish, 
whales, seals, and birds of the most widely 
differing kinds, but undoubtedly there are 
also in those regions hitherto unknown 
mammals. Amongst the birds, the penguins 
seem the most numerous, especially the 
“ Eudyptes Adelie,” which formed the entire 
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From a) A TYPICAL SOUTH POLAR ICEBERG. 
population of Possession Island, and of the 
mainland. In this connection it may be 
interesting to mention a rather curious inci- 
dent which came under my notice after 
my return to London. I visited the Zoo- 
logical Gardens 

in mid-summer, 

where an Em 

peror penguin 

(a specimen of 

“ Aptenodytes 

Forsterii”) was in 

the act of making 

most alarming 

preparations for 

departure to a 

better and cooler 

world. The 

keeper expressed 

great astonish- 

ment at the sud- 

den death of his 

protégé, an 
tonishment with 
which I could 
not sympathize, 
after hearing 
that for the last 
fourteen days he 


as- 
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had stuffed fish down 
the bird’s throat, and 
also that this un- 
happy visitor from 
the Antarctic re- 
gions had been con- 
demned to walk 
about on hot 
asphalt, with only a 
small pond of fresh 
water to cool its 
Antipodean thirst. 
Penguins do not 
live on fish, as some 
people believe. I 
opened the bowels 
of nearly every pen- 
guin we killed on our 
voyage, and never 
found fish there, only 
crustaceans and 
pebbles, or pebbles 
only. That small incident could not but 
strike me as a curious proof of how little we 
know of regions and conditions which are 
not alone far from indifferent to us, but which 
interest us, affect us, and rule our daily life. 


(Photograph. 


| Photograph 
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was once a man and 


his wife who were very, very 
poor, and had a great many 


children. Each year added 

one to the number. One day 

the wife gave birth to a beauti- 
ful boy, who, on opening his eyes, cried :— 

“Dearest mother, give me some of my 
brother’s old clothes, and food for two days, 
and I will go into the world and seek my 
fortune, for I see you have enough children 
here without me.” 

“ Heaven forbid, my child!” exclaimed 
the mother. “You are much too young to 
leave the house.” 

But the little one insisted ; so at length 
his mother gave him some clothes and some 
food, and he departed, full of joy. Lillekort 
(for so he named himself) travelled towards 
the east. Presently he met an old, one-eyed 
woman, and took away her eye. 

“ Alas!” she cried, “I can no longer see. 
What will become of me?” 

“What will you give me for your eye?” 
asked Lillekort. 

“A sword that will slay a whole army, no 
matter how numerous.” 

“ So be it.” 
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A STORY 
FOR 
CHILDREN. 


FROM THE FRENCH 


OF 
XAVIER MARMIER. 


Lillekort took the sword and 
continued his journey. A little 
farther on he met another old, 

one-eyed woman, took away her eye, and 
asked what she would give him for return- 
ing it. 

The old woman said she would give him 
a ship that would sail over land and sea, 
over mountains and valleys, and on _ his 
agreeing, she gave him a little ship so small 
and light that he could carry it about in 
his pocket. 

As soon as he was quite alone Lillekort 
stopped to examine his little vessel. He 
drew it from his pocket and put one foot in 
it. Immediately it grew larger. He put in 
the second foot. It grew yet larger. He 
sat down in it. It increased yet more. Then 
he said :— 

“Go over the waves of the ocean, over 
mountains and through valleys, until you 
reach the palace of the King.” 

The ship immediately sped through space 
with the rapidity of a bird, and stopped in 
front of a magnificent palace. From one of 
the windows of this palace several persons 
beheld, with astonishment and interest, this 
boy who travelled in a manner so strange, 
and they hastened out to obtain a nearer 
view of the wonder. But Lillekort had 
already put his ship in his pocket. They 
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asked who he was and whence he came. To 
these different questions he knew not how to 
reply ; but in a firm voice said he wished to 
enter the service of the King, no matter in 
what capacity ; if need be, as a servant of 
the servants. 

His humble request was granted. He 
was ordered to fetch wood and water for the 
kitchen. Arriving at the palace he saw with 
surprise that all the walls were hung with 
black, both without and within. 

“ Wherefore,” he asked the cook, “this 
appearance of mourning ?” 

“ Alas,” she replied, “the only daughter of 
our King has been promised to three trolles, 
enormous ogres, and Thursday next the first 
comes to claim her. A knight, whose name 
is Rend, has undertaken to defend her. But 
how should he succeed? In the meantime 
we are all plunged in anguish and affliction.” 

Thursday evening Rend led the Princess 
to the sea-shore. It was here he had to 
defend her. But he was not very brave, so 
instead of waiting near her he climbed a 
tree and hid among the branches. In vain 
the Princess begged him to assist her. 

“No, no,” said he; “ why two victims ? 
One is sufficient.” 

At that moment Lillekort asked the cook’s 
permission to go to the sea-shore. 

* Go,” said she, “ but be sure you return 
by the time I prepare supper, and do not 
forget to bring me 
a yood load of 
wood.” 

Lillekort prom 
ised, and ran 
toward the beach. 
At the same time 
the trolle ap 
peared, making a 
noise like thunder. 
His body was of 
enormous dimen 
sions, and he had 
five frightful 
heads. 

‘**Madman! 
he cried, on see 
ing the little 
kitchen boy. 

**Madman! 
repeated. Lille- 
kort. 

“Do you know 
how to fight ?” 

“If I do not 
know I will 
learn.” 
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The trolle then threw a bar of iron at 
Lillekort, which, falling on the ground, raised 
a pile of sand and dust. 

“A beautiful tower of strength,” cried 
Lillekort. ‘ Now, see mine.” 

With these words he drew his sword and with 
one blow smote off the monster’s five heads. 

Finding herself delivered, the Princess 
began to dance and sing gaily, then she said 
to the young boy: “ Rest, lay your head on 
my knees.” 

Whilst he thus rested she placed on him a 
suit of golden armour. 

All danger being over, Rend came down 
from the tree, took the tongues and lungs of 
the monster, and then told the Princess he 
would kill her unless she promised to acknow- 
ledge him publicly as her deliverer. She 
yielded to his threats, and he returned with 
her in triumph to the palace. The King 
loaded him with honours, and at supper 
seated him at his right hand. Meanwhile, 
Lillekort entered the giant’s ship, and brought 
from thence a quantity of gold and silver 
trinkets. 


“From whence all these riches?” asked 


the cook, anxiously, for she feared he had 
stolen them. 

** Reassure yourself,” he replied. “I went 
home for a moment ; these trinkets fell from 
an old piece of furniture, so I brought them 
back for you.” 
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“What beautiful things! A thousand 
thanks!” 

The Thursday following, fresh grief, fresh 
anguish. However, Rend said as he had 
vanquished the first trolle, he reckoned he 
could conquer the second. But this time 
also he took refuge among the branches of a 
tree, saying: “Why two victims? One is 
surely sufficient.” 

Lillekort again obtained the cook’s per- 
inission to go out, he said to play with some 
children on the sea-shore, so he hastened 
forth, after promising to return by the time 
she prepared supper, and bring a good load 
of wood. 

As he reached the shore he saw the trolle 
approaching. He was twice as colossal as the 
first, and had ten heads. 

“ Madman!” ex- 
claimed the trolle, on 
seeing Lillekort. 

‘“*Madman!” repeated 
the valiant boy, and on 
the trolle asking if he 
could fight, replied, as 
on the former occasion, 
that he could learn. 

Phe giant then 
threw a bar of 
iron at him, 
which, falling on 
the ground, 
raised a column 
of dust thirty feet 
high. 

‘A beautiful tower of 
strength,” said the boy. “ Now, 
see mine.” And drawing his 
sword he, with one blow, smote 
off the monster’s ten heads. 

Again the Princess desired 
him to rest his head on her 
knees, and this time she placed 
on him a suit of silver armour. 

Rend now came down from 
the tree, took the tongues and 
lungs of the trolle, and returned 
with the Princess in triumph 
to the palace, after having 
declared he would kill her if 
she did not acknowledge him 
publicly as her deliverer. The 
King received him with enthu- 
siasm, and knew not how to 
show his gratitude. 

Lillekort returned to the 
kitchen, carrying a quantity of 
gold and silver he had taken 
from the trolle’s ship. 
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The third Thursday, the 
again hung with black, and the people were 


palace was 


plunged in grief. But Rend said he had 
already conquered two formidable monsters 
and would overcome the third. But, as on 
the preceding Thursdays, he hid in the tree, 
and when the Princess implored him to 
remain with her, said one victim was sufficient. 
Lillekort, who had again obtained the 
cook’s permission to go out, reached the 
shore at the same time as the monster, who 
was much more terrible than either of the two 
former. He had fifteen heads, and the bar 
of iron he threw at his brave little adversary 
raised a column of earth forty feet high. 
Lillekort, however, with his magic sword, 
struck off the fifteen heads at one blow. 





“HE HAD FIFTEEN HEADS,” 
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“ Rest,” said the Princess; “rest your head 
on my knees.” 

Whilst he thus rested, she put on hima 
suit of bronze armour, and said :— 

“How can we make it known that it is you 
who saved me?” 

“ Listen,” replied Lillekort, “this is my 
idea. Rend will go without scruple to claim 
the reward promised to your deliverer: your 
hand‘and the half of your father’s kingdom. 
When the day for your marriage arrives say 
you wish to be 
served at table by 
the boy who carries 
wood and water to 
the kitchen. I will 
let a few drops of 
wine fall on Rend’s 
plate. He will 
strike me. A second 
and a third time I 
will do the same, 
and again he will 
strike me ; then you 
shall say: ‘ For 
shame to strike him 
whom I love—he 
who saved me 
he whom I should 
wed !’” 

Seeing the trolle 
was dead, Rend 
came down from 
the tree and led the 
Princess back to the 
palace, after having 
made her swear a 
third time to pro- 
claim him as her 
deliverer. 

The King an 
nounced that his 
daughter’s deliverer 
should receive in 
the most splendid 
manner the reward he had so well deserved. 
Che cowardly knight was betrothed to the 
Princess, and half the kingdom was given 
him. The day of the Princess’s marriage she 
would be served by the boy who carried 
wood and water to the kitchen. 

“* What!” exclaimed Rend, in disgust; “ you 
wish that dirty, hideous little varlet to come 
near you? ” 

*“ Yes, I wish it.” 

Lillekort was summoned, and, as he had 
said, he once, twice, thrice let some drops of 
wine fall in Rend’s plate. 
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The first time he was struck the coarse 
garments he wore fell off, and the valiant 
boy appeared in a suit of bronze armour, the 
second time in silver armour, and the third 
time in armour of glittering gold. 

Then the Princess cried: “ For shame to 
strike him whom I love—he who saved me 
—he whom I should wed !” 

Rend swore loudly that it was he who had 
saved her. 

“ Let us see the proofs of the victors,” said 
the King. 


. ARMOUR OF GLITTERING GOLD. 


knight showed _ the 


immediately 
tongues and lungs of the trolles. 


The 


Lillekort fetched the treasures he had 
taken from the monsters’ ships. At the sight 
of the gold, silver, and diamonds, no one had 
the slightest doubt. 

“The trolles alone have such treasures,” 
said the King, “and only he who kills them 
can obtain possession of their riches.” 

Rend, the coward and impostor, was 
thrown into a ditch full of serpents, and the 
Princess's hand was given to Lillekort, 
together with half of the kingdom. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A MONKEY WITH A WAR MEDAL. 

It would be hard to beat the record of Jenny, 
the ‘‘ Service” monkey. In 1864 she joined 
H.M.S. Vigilant (Captain Brown, who after- 
waids presented her to the Zoo), and was 
singular in hailing from the Andaman Islands, 
where no monkeys were supposed to exist. 
Also, she belongs to an unknown species. For 
four years Jenny servea on board the ship, and 
then, having passed all the dangers of the 
Abyssinian Campaign, she was discharged with 
a first-class certificate and silver chain and medal. 
This was in lieu of prize money. Of course, 
Jenny was the sailors’ pet, and so was educated 





HOUSES DECORATED WITH HUMAN SKULLS. 

As the records of Benin City remind us, there still 
remain some terribly black spots in Darkest Africa. Here 
are some houses of the Bianzi people, decorated with the 
grinning skulls of enemies killed in war. Probably those 
enemies furnished food as well as ornament. The Bianzis are 
among the cruellest and most powerful tribes of the Upper 
Congo. When the ‘‘king” dies, forty or fiftyslaves are mur- 
dered by way of an escort into regions unknown; and 
their skulls (as well as elephant tusks) decorate the grave 
of the dead monarch. This photo. is from the lecture ‘‘A 
Thousand Miles Up the Congo,” and it was kindly lent 
us by Mr. W. C. Hughes, of Mortimer Road, Kingsland, N. 
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From a Photo. dy York & Son. 





to an amazing pitch. Her pet was an almost 
featherless chicken, which she nursed baby- 
fashion. She never turned in at night without 
her pipe and glass of grog, which she consumed 
with unmistakable relish. 









GIGANTIC CLOCK MADE OF CYCLE PARTS. 

This curiosity was shown at a recent Industrial 
Exhibition held in Paris. So great was its success 
among the hosts of exhibits that it became one of 
the principal attractions of the Exhibition, and 
brought a great deal of business to its ingenious 
proprietors—La Société Parisienne, of 10, Avenue 
de la Grande-Armée. It will be seen that the 
clock is constructed entirely of cycle parts, the 
very hour-figures being brightly-plated cranks. 
All the smaller wheels revolved by means of gear 
chains, but this was merely by way of attracting 
a crowd. The clock kept excellent time, and 
struck the hours, half-hours, ana quarters, the real 
mechanism being concealed in the base. The 
photo. was kindly placed at our disposal by the 
courteous Secretary of the Nyassa Company, of 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
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the balloon was not very spacious. The 
gentleman whe looms so large in the 
photo., and who is evidently contem- 
plating the troubled world far beneath 
him, was unable to get far enough away 
from the lens of the camera, which, 
having taken a wholly disproportionate 
view of. his person, then cast _ its 
searching eye at the glorious prospect 
of agricultural country beneath. The 
different fields are strongly marked ; and 
some distance. below, another balloon 
may- be seen sailing along on its own 
account, 
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rwO CURIOUS BALLOON PHOTOS. 


These two very curious balloon photos. were kindly 
lent us for reproduction by the pioneer English 
aeronauts, Messrs. Charles Green, Spencer and Sons, 
of 14, Ringcroft Street, Holloway, N. The first is 
quite unique. It is a snap-shot taken at an altitude 
of thousands of feet above London, and it depicts a 
shower of advertisement hand-bills fluttering down 
towards the earth. This is a very novel form of 
advertisement, for who could fail to be impressed with 
the merits of certain wares when their recommenda- 
tions came down from the very heavens? From 
the second photo. one may infer that the car of 


LOADING BANANAS 
ON THE COSTA RICA 
RAILWAY. 

Bananas are an im- 
portant factor in the 
traffic of this railway, 
whose secretary, Mr. 
A. J. Shepherd, kindly 
lent us this photo. 
The gentleman seen 
standing on the car 
is employed by the 
shipper to check the 
fruit as to quantity and 
condition. In 1894, 
Costa Rica exported 
1,576,650 bunches. A 
first-rate bunch (which 
may contain hundreds 
of bananas) can be ship- 
ped at a cost of about 
a shilling. A single 
acre of the incredibly 
rich soil may yield 200 
magnificent bunches. 
One Costa Rica banana 
plantation covers 2,471 
acres, 
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THE SMALLEST PASSENGER TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

This was built by Messrs. W. G. Bagnall, Limited, 30in. ; the gauge is 18in. Small as it is, however, 
Castle Engine Works, Stafford, the photo. being the engine weighs 234 tons, and would haul 15 tons on 
forwarded by their London representatives. The a fairly level track ; it would run at a speed of twenty- 
graceful little locomotive is a perfectly proportioned five miles an hour. The rails weigh but glb. to the 
model of a Great Northern express engine. The yard. The whole train was specially built for use in 
cylinders are 4in. in diameter, and the driving wheels a gentleman’s private park. 





VERY CURIOUS FREAK OF NATURE. 

This is about the most curious specimen of its 
kind we ever received. It is a pretty hard pear, 
with an amusing ‘‘ portrait” on one side. The 
lady who photographed it assures us that the 
pear was absolutely untouched by hand. It was 
grown at Lytham Hall, Lancashire. A gentle- 
man’s dress bow has apparently been placed 
beneath the pear, doubtless to accentuate the 
expression of sleek complacency that marks its 
broad *‘ face.” Forehead, eyes, nose, cheeks, 
mouth, and chin are all defined in a really 
marvellous manner. 

















trom a Photo, by J. Akerman, v7 


MACHINE ON WHEELS, FOR REACHING THE 
NORTH POLE. 

It is the invention of Mr. R. Anderson, of 2, Queen’s 
Square, London. This gentleman has noticed that the 
greatest drawback to Arctic exploration is the transport 
difficulty ; and this he proposes to obviate by using a 
machine which works equally well on land, ice, snow, and 
water. No more boats and sledges! This machine can be 
built of steel or aluminium in independent sections, each 
section with three globes arranged shamrock-fashion. Each 
globe will be 6ft. in diameter, and built in compartments so 
as to insure unsinkability. For ice-travelling, spikes are 
inserted in the globes, while paddles are used in water. Mr. 
Anderson proposes to select a meridian over Franz Josef 
Land, and follow it right across the Pole. His machine would 
have five sections to carry five men, and provisions for three 
months (May to September). Light sails would be carried, 
22) = and it is hoped to cover fifty miles every twenty-four hours. 
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DOG-GATES. 

There are very few 
of these left in Eng- 
land. Dog-gates were 
in the time of Eliza- 
beth placed at the foot 
of the staircase in order 
to prevent the dogs 
of the household from 
straying into the apart- 
ments upstairs. In 
those pre-dandy dog 
days the ground floor 
and plain—very plain 

food were thought 
good enough for canine 
favourites. This pair 
of dog-gates still exist 
at Slyfield Manor, 
Bookham, Surrey. 
The photograph was 
sent in by Mr. S. H. 
Wrightson, of 206, 
Manningham Lane, 
Bradford. 


PELICANS’ BREEDING-GROUND O 


This unique photo. was lent by the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. It is one of a set taken for the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Guano Works Co., and shows a vast number of 
pelicans breeding on Chinchas South Island, off the 
Roth birds and guano are under the 
Guano, as 
manure 


coast of Peru. 
protection of the Peruvian Government. 
everybody knows, is the most efficacious 
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MUD-CELLS FORMED IN A LOCK BY A 
MASON-BE 

This photo. was taken by Mr. Oswald 
H. Latter, Science Master at Charter- 
house. Mr. Latter says: ‘‘ The photo. 
represents the interior of the lock of a 
shed belonging to one of my colleagues. 
The whole of the interior has been com- 
pletely filled with mud-cells by a mason- 
bee. There are over fifty cells visible, 
and there were doubtless more in the 
semi-circular space scooped out by the at- 
tempts made to turn the key. Fortunately, 
however, the attempts were not persevered 
with and the bolt was left ‘shot.’ The 
nest was built last summer.” 


A GUANO ISLAND. 

extant. Baron Liebig considered the importation of 
Icwt. of it was equivalent to the importation of Scwt. 
of wheat. The deposits on the Chinchas Islands 
yielded nearly 7,000,000 tons of guano in twenty-eight 
years. Besides pelicans, penguins, gannets, albatross, 
shags, petrels, and other sea-birds have haunted these 
rocky islands in their millions from time immemorial. 














“*SILENCE!’ CAME A STERN VOICE.” 


(See page 307.) 





